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at a ——— —=$_$_—— ooo _° 
an te? ™, NATONAL SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE. NATIONAL AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
= os ou 2 a we eS oe aS ont We have received from 8. Robinson Esq. of Lake AGRICULTURE! ! 
E. HOLMES, Editor. |Court House, Indiana, the original projector of a,  “Z'o elevate the Character and Standing. of the 
ST | National American Society of Agriculture, the sub | _ Cultivators of the American Sou.” 
WHITE WEED, OR OX EYE DAISY. scription paper below, for ‘the purpose of ascertain- The subject of forming such a Suciety, being now 


This plant is now in flower, and should be cut for} ing who are willing to take hold in right good ecar- agitated in the United States, we do hereby predge | 
hay, where it is found im fields occupying the| nest of this enterprise, and push it forward to con- petted the support of such a society, } repel 
principal part of the space to the exclusion of better] summation. We have from the beginning thought 0 Oe Ore? wee ve Sntneely wees Sacer. 


; on sie leading friends of the ill take the necessary 
plants. It is a nuisance, in our estimation, ard those | favorably of the plan of having a National Society steps : roamiliae the queens “in the fo ocse of the 


who have not as yet any upon their farms, should | of Agriculture. We do not suppose that such an year 1841. 

keep a striet watch, and suffer none to get foot hold. | association can be conducted like one whose scope| Knowing that funds will be necessary to bring this 
lb willtake but a short time fur them to over run whole extends only over.a single county. We do not think great beneficial National Instituuen into active uper- 
districts, if suffered to go to seed by neglect. It makes} that there could be connected with it a show of cat-|®tton, particularly as we hope to see a National 
rery goad hay, but the yield to the acre is trifling. In) tle, &c. But there are many advantages in a union Schoul of Agriculture connected with the Society ; 


some countries, the young plants are picked and eaten | of the farmers of the United States into one grand rs dp aaa —s worthy the a oop e 
fur greens. band of brothers; im the bringing together individu- |, prtey * add y eesie atin tc take hans Oh ~ a1 Bs 
. is © have added certain sums to Our names, ha 4 


als from the extreme North and the extreme South, | freely contributed those sums, and placed them in the 
the tillers of the Western Prarie, and the cultiva-| hands of 


tors of the Atlantic border, to speak together upon the | to be expended in aiding the formation of such a So- 
great subject of agriculture,to commune like members of | ciety. . 


a single family upon the several interests of each . See z 
section and to unite upon some system which shall NORTHERN WHEAT FOR SEED. 


been devised, and some of them have been patented. promote the general welfare, and combine each end It is supposed by many that the reason why the Black 
We examined a new modification of one the other all in one common bond of amity and brotherly love, | Sea wheat, socalled, will withstand the rust better than 
day ie Operation a Mr. L. Whitman's shop in thisvil-) 1, will form a nucleus around which other associa-|®”y other variety, is, because it grows in a higher lati- 
lage, which worked well. The lags were wide and| iio. will cluster, a focas into which scattering rays tude and has become more hardy than those kinds that 
connected together by rods passing through the links) yi) pe concentrated, and ftom which light wil] | are cultivated in a more southern climate. There can 
of the chain, apen each end of which was a «mall emenate to illumine and cheer others in the the rug. be no doubt thatit will ultimately become acclimated " 
wheel or truck of ¢ast won, whieh.passed vpon a rail- ged and honorable pathway of Agricultural life. 11) With e,and thon-be no better than any other varietey. 
way. ‘This formed one of the most solid and compact may be the means of starting one or more Agricultural If these two positions are true, it follows that it would 
foorings for the horses to travel upon that we have yet schools on a suund and permanent basis, where will be | be good policy for our farmers to obtain seed often From 
wen. Mr. Whitman is largely engaged in the busi- taught the sciences which more particularly pertain to |# More northern latitude than they are in. We think 
ness of making horse powers and separators, which agriculture in its broadest sense, with such practical ap- | that some of our shipmasters who are in the Russian 
meet with a ready sale, und are much approved. plications as shall render the pupil well versed in theo- | 'rade and visit Archangel, could obtain the right vari- 
a ; ; , ety Thereis a northern limit tothe wheatregion, a 
BEE BREEDING IN THE WEST. ry as well as in the actual manual operations of the far- | ©) ooo 


W : ' mer'scalling. Such an institution might be a never point where wheat 1s raised much quicker than it 
e have received a neat little pamphlet bearing the failing source from which to obtain choice seeds, will grow with us,but there it hag more day light in that 


«Cicada say of Sa RU akan nk Oo ne ee ae mem bein Oran OE ee at fon eee 

and Gardener. It contains a simple cuncise, straight pe cae : oul ' . iid Tk * ha i ; - 

forward account of the practice of the i Bee We hope those who feel disposed to assist in forming ” es wise i _ typ cannot we use 

breeders, the various plans they have from time to ve onenry wi hee wrore theit Ramee. Bt la lef op-| Sols Sunts ion te ey eeee 8 ome eS a yr 
‘ tional with them to subscribe money or not as they may | be expended in detraying the expenses of obtaining seed 


WHITMAN'S HORSE POWER. 

Since the introduction of the ‘ Endless Chain Horse 
Power,’ that is, an endless chain or belt of lags suffi- 
ciently wide for one or two horses to walk upon, and 
put over drums or pullies, several modifications have 





time 2 "a J iw “es . 
| i¢ adopted, rema:k,s on the Natural Uistory of the tee! themselves able to join. wheat and other valuable seeds from other regions. fa 
honey bee, and a description of the *Subtended hive,as Editor of Maine Farmer The Kennebec Co. Society has done so several times che ; 
) ed . > ,) =. . . t , « 4 . . 6 y 
utrived by the author. This hive differs from oth- Sin,—The object uf ae ee ed with advantage to the community. We hope they will % 
etyby the peculiar furm of the bottom which the in SER = 6 aS ey "| pa id ij . ie : 
: se ; . ‘ ag: a . continue so to do, and that others will aidin the cause. 
veutor calls the tunnel stand, the constructiun of which | RatTpIOn, © O aanee whether there Js @ sufficient - “ é —>—— . e! 
Beate big Ne ee | nunber of the friends of this great measure in the U- - 
esigned to prevent the entrance of the bee moth, | Original. 


>, willing len ir i 

‘nd also, by the addition of boxes under the original | pager a pi sale ieee ex TIGHT LACING. 

Hive, to he filled with honey to be taken away when Society. Should the indications appear favorable,a| Mr. Eprror :—I am plensed, yes, much pleased to 
eccasion requires. In this way the honey may be us-| committee of the friends of the cause will take upon | hear that Waghingtonian Societies, are forming, and 
*d without murdering the bees. Mr. Affleck does not| themselves the responsibility of naming a time and | that so much is doing to suppress intemperance. Drun- 





seem to believe in all rhi lace for the meeting ; of which you will be duly no- | kenness is a practice 6o brutal, that who could believe C? 
dic aol the hogne pocus whieh some Faed E 5 y y luny of our race would become drunkards? Brotal x 
e management of boes. The Bee moth is 9 #1 | did I say ? I take it back,for no brute but the being cal- “a 

2 


a Wres - i ,] 7 e ° 
‘ great scomrge to bee breeders west of us. As we, ! fondly hope you will promptly lend your own led man, can be charged with it. I wish them success, 





ve , : “1 . 2 . . ¢ * & 
have none of them among us, it would seem that name, and procuie a few names of other triends OF | for such societies have dove much to put down as by 
we could make a pretty fair business of bee raisi agricultural improvement in your vicinity, and then | the evil. I would take a man by the hand, and con- eee 
me : S1D8s | forward the subscription by mail im time to reach | sider hana good citizen, and fellow creature, however ‘a ‘ 


it should eel es 
should be attended to judiciously. The rules | Washington, by the 10ih. of August; addressed to! long he had been an inebriate, if he refrains and lifts 


. ty oe 
tid dew , , . ; ; 4 . . ee. 
ks atk by Mr. AMcek, being founded upon a! the ‘Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of the Pa-! himself out of the ditch, if he bag not spoiled his mind We 
edge of the habits of bees, and their habits being | tent Office, fur Solon Robinson.’ r 'as alcohol too often does. Go on gentlemen, I will ae 
lie ge » st : , - 4 ity 
i on, and his little book would be valuable in cuniary aid to this measure in its incipient state, | aaheres poor av do vs ne gM were at a i f 
" s*ction of the Union. He gives, what to us is a please wake use of the first part only of the paper. ‘vonrat ) po find “perl ere tees be hee gd fod 
1e eMme > ae . | : La vs 
ial remedy for the Sting ofthe bee, viz:—*The most I hope you will charge the Tibe ry J take, to the | sarily dryed up. I know bs looks wild, but who cares! a 
Panel 5 perfect cure for the effects of the poison ota ardour I feel in promoting this great National! hope soon to hear that the Ladies will form them- 4) 
e sting of the bee. i ——— * : object. ; elves into societies to put down nearly if not quit , 

NE ee, is to wet a piece of in. + : 8 . pu party quite as 
digo and ryiy ion a = TN page | | have the honor to ne myself your agricul- igreatan evil. I mean this tight lacing, whereby they ra 
reveve the pain, if appli 4 POEECNY | tural friend, and humble Servant ! ruin their health. Ifsome one would come forward nd 7 
‘welling. The took pphied soon and prevent the) Take C. H. Ia. June 3d. 1841. ; - jm this, and sueceed, they would be as beneficial tu ou be as 
equally efficac; juice of a raw onion is said to be SOLON ROBINSON. [race as those truly good souls, who are striving w pag me 
acteus. im end to intemperance. By tight lacing, the female ig ead 
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rendered unfit for a mother, the offepring spoiled if she | greater ones than ore found in your own accusations, to | and tha removal of the odour of before a 


has any. Physical degeneracy ruins the mind, and thas lay aside your loafing among the trees, and set them | bees were replaced, which they must 


be by 


we shall soon become a nation of idiots, stupified and (an example by transplanting 4 tree aceording to your) mextday. Every epparteaity must be taken to ee 


worthless. Do Ladies, come forward and see if you, | own liking. 


talk of moral reform,and whatelse you please, but al- | 
low yourselves and daughters to press to their bodies a | 
slab, so tight as to almost stop their breath, physical | 


strength ot course leaves the mind, and you havé| Me. Hormes:—1 forward to you acopy from —_ 
nothing to reform, do think of this. God has | journal, of days when ; 

made man with a body, in which, in this state of eXx- | jn full leaf. and when Apple trees weae in full bloom. 
istence a soul is placed, squeeze one to death, and the | you will understand the leaves to be full and smvoth, | 
other is ruined. I know there are many other causes | and the app 
of physical degeneracy, of which L may write hereafter, | blossoms, for tem years, past. 


but this lacing is now the most distructive. Mothers | 
do nut allow your daughters to destroy our race by | 
their tolly, | hope you know better than to set them 
such a vile example. 

And now Sir will you give us your opinion 
how much human life has been shortened by the prac- 
tice ulready, to say nothing of the 1001, who are on 
the road to consumption and ruin in consequence of it, | 
and what is of more consequence still, our race ix about 
to be destroyed by their folly. There can be no doubt 
when these things are considered but that some be 
nevolent Ladies, will at once come fofward to puta 
stop to it. Let Societies to this end, be formed in every | 
towo and village. Thus the nation may be arrested 
from idiots, and weak, deformed, and sickly youth, to 
a very great extent, 

A FRIEND TO THE PRESENT AND RISING GENERATION 


P. 8S. Let the name of the Soviety be called, Anti 
Destruction. 


— — 


. 7 —~eoro— 
Original. The Trustees of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society offer the 
following premiums on Stock. 
, A For the best entire horse that shall stand for the 
pondents have had a mignty notion, lately of using UP} use of mares during the season of 1841 in the County 
ould be glad to see dispos-! one volume of the Maine Farmer, and 

Best breeding mare, 
ne A |! |! yoke of working oxen, one vo'ume of the Me. 
same blunderer “ noticed a nutice’’ of their celebration ; Faimer, and 

| ; Second best, 
who inserted that article, by stating that he had exam- | pyjpg best, 
Best tearm of working oxen,not less than ten 


HINTS TO THE ACERNIANS. No. 2. 


Mr. Eprron:—Since you and some of your corres- 





loafers, l bave one thatI s 
ed of in the same way. In your paper of May 22d, is 
an article entitled “ hints tothe Aceraians,” in which 
and then goes on to give the hie direct to the member 


ined the trees and found that many more had died than 


RockmMaAPLe t 
jtract them; and they will, like all of this tribe of in. 


aple, Beach, and Birch, were 


le trees appear with the greater share of 
Jusnva Wurman. 


ple 
full 


each and Birch, 
were in 


avs when M 
were in full leaf. 





D 
B 








Days when Apple 
trees 
bloom. 


y 


Such a hint as this will do more to benefit) the moth when visible—either by hand, of }, 
who ara allowed to have-so much influence, cannot | the Society, than a dozen communications on the sub- | during the evening, a bright lamp over q bec of 


put this abhorrent and sinful practice down. You may | ject. 
Monmouth Academy, June, 1840. 
— e—- 


plac; nh ra 


er or soapsuds, in front of the apiar »Which will a- 
at 


} Sects, scorch their wings and erish. 





; 


tember, the grand attack will be made on the 
ending in their complete destruction, Ny to 
should be removed until this takes place—; , 
much ueeded, they may be taken off. Jf js baneeet if 
tolst them remain in their place over winter). 
they are required, as there the honey will not} _ 
condied. Immediately after a box is re ry 


‘quently a fewelear, warm daysin the winte 


‘Towards the latter end of August, or early in g 

ep- 
drones 
P-bores 


tter, too, 


moved, the 


holes in the top ef the box on which jz Sat, must 


be neatly plugged up. 
Bees ought not to be permitted to leave their hiv 
until sented warm weather, in the Spring; and ee 


ihe first wild flowers come in bloom. We have tre. 


T, When 


the bees, particularly if the stands face the south aoq 


} 


I 


ire exposed to the sun’s rays, will leave the hive 
and fly about This should not be permitted—dn,. 
ing such days, keep the grates shut down, They 
can gather no honey, nor be benefitted in any Way 
—many of them perish by being exposed to an occ;. 


sional chilly blast, or become the prey of birds. 





1,50 


Every bee, atthis season of the year, is valuable. 
if it becomes necessary to feed a wesk swarm 
during winter or early ke SR ct may very soon 
be known by the weight of the hive—it must be done 
by supplying them with a little honey in the com). 
or syrup prepored by adding two quarts of water \; 
ene of honey, and boiling a few minvtes, afier ad. 
ding a table- spoonful ofsalt—skim off all impurities 
ard after it has cooled, pour a little into plate, 
over which lay afew twigs—raise the lower box, and 
place this on the stand, where the bees will quick. 


$3,00 ily find it. Where honey or sugar is scarce, they may 
2,00 | be fed witha syrup prepared from the augar-Leet, 


ihus—after carefully washing the roots, grate thew 


3,00 | down, and press out the juice; to each gallon of 
2.00 | this, add one tea-spoonful of sulphuric acid, (oi! of 


vitroil,) three tea-spoonful of salt—boil unl all in. 
purities are thrown off, and there will remain a tiv, 


were meutioned by him. pairs from any town within the limits of the Society 8.00 *ytep, on which bees will do well. 
6,00| Every other day, mstead of this syrup, they may 
,be supplied with a little fresh, sweet corn-mor!, 1 


Now, Sir, There are not so many inthe whole num-| seecnd best 
that have not leaved out as was stated in the first! But one team from any one town can receive ei- 
communication. Besides, whem that was written, it| ther of the above premiums. 
Bestemilch cow, one volume of the Maine Far- 
dead. mer, and 
Second best 
Best bull, not less than two years old to be kept 
be none the worse for it. He next complains of the se- during the season of 1841 forthe use of cows in 


was not known thata single tree now standing, was 


Now we do not expect that every tree will live, but 
we think that if Nemo will bet them alone they will 


9.09 
2,00 


lection, that they are too tall, and selected from the the County, one volume of the Maine Farmer & 2,00 


forest. ‘That these charges are true in sume cases, no 
one willdeny. But who can blame the Aecernians 
for this, since no ethers are to be had without paying 
an enormous price for them, which no member feels 
able todo? Nemo complains that the stones are pla- 
ced around the trees,and that they are not tied up. 
As it regards the former charge, I have found oue tree 
with astone rubbing against it, which Nemo might 
have removed with more ease than he could possibly 
exhibit in writing his article. Bat as to the latter 
eliarge, all [ can say to Nemo is, that if our trees will 
not stand alone we want them to die. 

Nemo then goes on to give directions for — 
ing trees, whiclr would have appeared very well after 
any other remarks than those which grace the com- 
mencement of his article. He says, however, that he 
don’t believe in decking trees, nor do I, if the roots and 
earth attached to them, be transferred tog¢ther. But! 
we, Acernians, du not feel disposed to hire a yoke “ 
oxen to transplant our trees, neither have we the time 
to do it, as it is a general regulation of the society not 
to omit any recitation while engaged in the work. 
But Sir, I do believe in docking the maple under the 
most fuverable circumstances. By cutting off the er- 
temitics of the branches, new shoots will spring out 
waking a thicker topand giving greater vigor to_ the 
tree. I might show the effect of transplanting the ma- 
ple with all the branches remaining, by meeting you 
somewhere near half way between your eflice and Mon- 
mouth. If any one wishes to see trees that have been 

roperly docked, let him travel on the post road thro’ 
Sidney and he will see some that have been transplant- 
ed long enough to satisfy even Nemo, that whoever 
transplanted them knew how to do it. Considering 
the time in which they have been planted, I believe 
that few more flourishing trees can be found than those 
in the Academy row ofthe Acernian society. There 
is, however, an extreme in docking, and that ig by cut- 
ting offthe main trunk and leaving but one or two 
small twigs and sometimes aot those. Itis a wonder 
that a tree could possibly survive such treatment. Ne- 
mo says that if trees must be docked, that they must be | 





Second best, 

Best yearling bull kept av above, 
Second best, 

Best ball calf, 

Best pair of three year years old steers 
Second best, 

Best pair of two years old steers, 
Second best, 

Best pair of yearling steers, 

ears old heifer 

Best yearling 

Best heifer calf, 

Best pair of steer calves, 

Best flock of ewes not less than ten in numver, 

Second best, 

Best full blood Merion Luck 

Second best, . 

Best South Down buck, 

Best ram of any breed or cross 

Second bes, 

Best specimen of sheep, not less than ten in num- 
ber of any breed or ary cross, that will give the 
most profitable sheep, 

Second best, 

Best Boar to be kept in the County during the 
year of 184], 

Second best 

Best breeding Sow, 

Best litter of piga not less than six in number, 

PLOUGHING MATCH. 


To the person who sall plough 1-8th of an acre 
of sward land in the best manner at the least ex- 
pense in suitable time without injuring his team, 

Ist. premium, 


1,00 
1,00 
1,00 
1.00 
1,00 
2.00 
2,00 
2,00 
1.00 
1,50 
2,00 
1,00 


2 00 


2,00 
1,50 
2,60 
2,00 


6,00 
4,00 
3,00 


The apiary or bee-shed must be kept clean and airy, 
should be whitewashed every spring; and if, once or 
twice during the heat of summer, the bees were all 


itebed over. Lagree with him, and recommend that( gently removed some cool evening—the apiary cov- 


ereafter every Acernian be always provided with a 


bottle of pitch. 
{ would say to Nemo in conclusion, that the best 





would be destroyed. 


ered up close with old carpets, &c. and a strong smoke 
from tobacco kept up in it for halfan hour, every insect 
The floor and shelves, &c. would | being turned topsyturvy, but none of 


hints to the Acernians are, instend of accusing them | require to be afterwards swept off clean and watered; 
before the public of a gross fulsehuod, and adding even ple shed being Icft open ill morning, for ventilation, 





3,00 | 


_ whieh has been added about one-sixth of fine sali— 
silt the mixture on a plate, which plaeeon tie stand. 

Humidity or dampness is always to be guarded 
against; bees suffer more from it than. from cold. 
On this account, snow should never be allowed 
lodge round the hives. Nor otight the stands to \» 
removed and cleaned during damp weather—thouss 
this must be attended to at least once a fortnig!, 
all the year round, and more especially in winter 
Bee Breading in the West. 


—- ae 
SUBSOIL GARDENING. 
always do your best and leave the rest. 
Some peopte are afraid to look below the surfer 
} soil, appareuthy regarding itas a sacred spot that nil 
not be disturbed or intruded upon. Now the fae), 
toomany of us have long beer looking at the suis 
of things, instead of penete. ting into the subse! In I “ 
and examining its texture, to see if a mine of weal 
be not there secreted. 

The period has arrived when gardening must °ol 
mence, and those whose garden plots are underlayed 
with a stiff, tenacious subsoil, would do well by ce 
sidering whether some measures might not wt taken 
| with it that would render it more certainly proc t'" 
It has been demonstrated beyond cavil, that whens 
itenacious subseil is dug and loosened up, without 
bringing it to the surface, soil ; if the season | r 
wet, the water deseends into it readily, and the ye 
are protected from the injury of their food being ¥ 
much diluted with water; and if a drought cones om 
the roots penetrate deeper, and are benefited by ~ 
reservoir of moisture which lies below ; and the a 
iHary attraction ia the earth brings the motte" 
wards to the surface, and feeds and refreshes o4 - 
letrbles. Any way you may fix it, it dors ce ‘wl 
like all there good, honest old rulers that wor 
either end foremost. :' 

The way to work itis to dig a little gutter per ‘ 
and the width of the spade, along the side of “ ‘be 
throw the surface earth which comes out an” wil 
other end of the bed which is go be dug, wher "ick 
be required for the purpose of filling the m7 5 be 
will be left at the conelusion of the work. ped , 
gin at one end of this gutter and dig it up, OM | 
over in the bettom from end to end ; when this the - 
begin and dig in the usual way, turning dows i 
face soil on to the subsoil whieh has just ee det 
doing this from end to end properly, will oi so pe 
gutter, whieh dig and overturn as before ; 2° ‘ 


\ Seed till the bed is all dug two spits srs Hee 
' 1 e 





g Viry 


nts 


lee) 





(up or mixed with the surfacemould. a 


al 
: : .. a 3 he ¥™ 
Trenching differs from this, im turnitg ' 
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ee 
over, and bringing the 


be i dient 
woud eect tom oph deep, unless the ground — 


heavily manured. 
on what 5 the objection to puttin 


subsoil to the surface ; bot that) 


when the vegetavle mould was)seen and examined, 
animal! did it in consequence of an lodian tradition, and gelatine, and leaving potuing to preserve the 
which said at that place there was buried a great ani- {identity of the human form but the phosphae of lime. 


mal recently diecovered in Missouri. ‘This he has 
The man who discovered this. 


| - . 
@ garden| mal, and whose remains they were anxious to protect 


through this salutary process ? None at all. excepting and to keep the whites off. On digging, the remains | 


that it will require twice the amount ef labor ; and found as described, 
‘row heade of much larger than the usual size. A) 
band of music 1s seated between his ribs, and ata 
heighth of ten or twelve feet; his length is twenty or 
thirty feet, and he belongs without doubt to the am- | 
phibious class. His tusks are of enormous size, and 
| notwithstanding they are curved in and partiy bioken, 
measure fifteen fee: from tip totip. The most singu- 
lar part of his formation is, that the joint of his hind 
leg turns outwards, | 
than the mammoth as the latter than an ox. 


this may appear to some @ serious objection, but its 


i in four or five years may be sufficient, 
par erty tse is very stiff ai intractable; and it en- 
ables the gardener, gradually every year to extend his 
diggings a little deeper into the subsoil, and by bring- 
ing up to the surface a small portion of it annually, | 
the surface still is constantly gaining depth, which is a 
matter of prime importance in obtaining good crops 


with mach greater eertanty. ; 
Should it be too serious an undertaking to overturn a 


whole garden in this way is one season, try a single 
bed the coming spring, and become convinced ¢of the 
importance of doing every thing'you undertake in the 
best way you are capable of ; and then resolve never 
again to do any thing well enough, which means, in) 
common parlance, just as bad as will in any way an- 
swer the purpose for the time being. The foregoing” 
plan has no novelty in it, for it has been often done, 
with the greatest advantage resulting from it. There | 
js no untried theory about it that need scare the most 
timid; and the writer does not expect to gain auy 
thing further by the suggestion, that the pleasure of 
seeing many more good gardens, stocked with delic- 
ious, flourishing vegetables than he has in times passed 
witnessed.— Farmers Cabinet.” ul. 


—-eoo— 
SOUNDNESS OF SEEDS. 
—Cobbet, whose writings and investigations on the 
subject of gardening have generally been consid- 
ered orthodox, gives the following rules for the 
choice of seeds :— 

The way to try seed is this: Puta small quantity | 
of it in lukewarm water, and let the water be four or 
tive inches deep. A mug, or basin, will do, but a large 
tumbler glass is beat; for then you can see the bot- 
tom as well as top. Some seed+, such as those of 
cabbage, radish and tornip, will, if good, go to the hot- 
tom at once. Cucumber, mellon, lettuce and endive, 
and many others, require a few minntes. 
carrot, and all the winged seeds, require to be worked 
by your fingers, in a little water, and well wetted be- 
fore you put them into the glass; and the carrot 
should be rabbed to get off part of the hairs, which 
would utherwise act aa fethers tea duck. The seed 
of beet and mangel wurtzel, are in a case or shell. 
The rouvh things we sow are not the seeds, but the 
cases in which the seeds are contained, each case con- 
'aining from one to five seeds, 

Therefore the trial by water, as to these two seeds, 
is not conclusive ; though if the seed be very good, if 
there be four or five in a case, shell and all will smk 
in the water, after being in the glass an hour. And 
“8 itis a mutter of such great importance, that every 
sved shonld grow, in a case where the plants stand so 
lar apart; as gaps in rows of beet and mangel wurt- 
wel are so very injurious, the best way is to reject all | 


doubt, but of the general fact there is no qnestion. 
Over a considerable space of ground, parts of the 
trunks of trees and fragments of limbe are fuund per- 


jections from the parapets. 


Parsnip and (to towers and mounds, intended, as our informant 





seed that will not sink, case and alt, afier being put 
ute Warm water, and remaining there an hour. 
_ There is anther way of ascertaining this important | 
fact, the soundness or upsoundness of seeds, and that) 
is, by sowing tham either ina hot-bed or under a | 
vand-glass, But there is this tobe said: that with | 
* strong heat under, and with such complete protec- 
lion above, seeds may come up that would not come 
inthe open ground, There may de enongh of the 
“erminating principle te cause vegetation in a hot-bed, 
and not enough te produce it in the open airand cold 
ercund, Therefore, T incline te the opinion, that we 
shuntd try seeds, as GUr ancestors tried witches, not 
ny fire, but bv water; and that, by fullowing up their 
practice. we should reprobate and destroy all that do 
not readily sink, 

always sow new seed in preference to old, if in al] 
other respeets | know the pew to be eqnal to the old; 
and as to the notion, that seeds can be the better for 


being old, even more than a year old, IT hold it to be} 


monstronsiy absurd, and this opinion I give as the re- 
‘ult of lonz experience, most attentive observation, & 
humerous experiments, made for express purpose of 
“scertalning the fact.—Am. T'raveller. 


n _ —3eQo— 
, “eologrcal Remains in the West-—We have had the 
Peasure of a conversation with one of the most intel- 
‘seat gentlemen of the West, npon some of the 
mow sriking of the ancient remains of Missonri, 
past sconsin, Most of what he informs us he has 
teal y ae and examined for himself, with all the 
oa ae history of the curious remains either of 
ne. Any enimals in the West. We thought it would 
thon, nmeresting to describe, in brief terms, some 
mpntin.y ains, especially as we have been rather 
. rg 1M respect to some of the accounts. 

st, The Missourian, or the vast aad unknown ani. 








With thes were also found ar- | 





This creature is as much larger 


2d. It is a fact that on one of the highest hills of | 


3d. The Petrified Forest. Of this we had some 


fectly petrified. 

4th. The City of Azetlan,which a year or two since 
was announced as existing on one of the branches of 
Rock River, in Wisconsin,is a reality,so far as relates 
to the extensive remains of ancient works. Our in- 
formant examined this work thoroughly. It consists | 
of parapets of earth, like the Tndian Fortifications of | 
Ohio, with some things peculiar to itself, covering 
thirteen acres of ground, No evidences of a higher 
civilization than that which exists in the Ohio works 
was found, except it may be some brick burnt in the 
ancient rude way. These were found in certain pro- 
They were evidently 
brick, but made with straw in the old mode, and rude- 
ly formed. It is said, however, that the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains do now make bricks. 

Within two of the angles of this work are found 





believes, fur watch towers, and also for burial places. 
Through one he dug but found aothing. In the other 
he found a regular vault about thessize of a common 
room, bet much longer one way than the other, Here 
he found many bones of human beings. It was evi- 
dently atom. He says that the Indians of the far) 
north west say that they have seen thé common IJn- 
dian mound buiit, and that the process is, first an illus- 
trious chief is buried, and that in mark of their respect, 
others as they go by deposit some additional earth, 
andthns the mounés grow to their present size. 

There is undoubtedly, much evidence to show a 
more civ:lized race once inhabited North America; 
but on tracing out the links of that evidence there is 
one yet wanting. ‘The ancient remzins fin the west 
have not yet shown evidence of arts or science su- 
perior to what the Indians of this day might have had. 

The existence, however, of these remains, and even 
of the people themselves, still involves an inscruteble 
problem; a problem upon which the forth-coming work 
of Mr. Stevens may throw some light. 

In the Clinton Republican (Wilmington) we find 
an article on the geology of the Miami country, which 
has much interest. The writer is speaking of the 
geological remains on Todd’s Fork on the Little Mia- 
mi. After speaking of fragments of primitive rocks, 
sti! found in this region, the writer proceeds to say:— 

“in digging wells aod excavating the earth near 
Wilmington, beds of Peal have been discovered at 
the depth of twenty feet from the surface and charred 
wood and parts of vegetables at a much greater | 
debth, furnishing indubixable evidence that the super- | 
incumbent soli has been made by the convulsions of | 
the elements in that great change produced in the or- 
der of things by the deluge. The country through | 
which Todd’s Fork rune, is formed from the diluvia! | 
deposit, but in many places the alluviom is collected 
in peat beds, and furnishes the richest and most pre- 
ductive bettom lands in Ohio. Minerals are buried far 
beneath the surface, and the land is much better a- 
capted fur farmning than Jor mining. 

Along the banks of ‘l'odd’s Fork northwest of Wil- 
mington, may be found the human skeleton deposited 
in stony vaults, made of flat limestone. These stony 
graves are buitt on elevated ground, and bear evi- 
dence that the design in their construction was to ex- 
clude water from entering. The earth does aot seem 
to have been excavated to deposit the dead, but their 
tombs are built ona level with the earth’s surface. { 
Comparing a liuman skull taken from one of these 











stone arches with one taken from a mound that had|’ 


near ten feet over the skeleton, it seems that the 
changes wrought on them by time, are very similar. 
The skull taken from these rocky tombs presents to 





papers in relation to the growing crops. 


‘dence will, notwithstanding, in 


the eye the appearance of bone that has been calcin- 
ed by slow aud contunued heat, dissipating the fibre 


It has been supposed by those who lave examined 
the contents of the mounds thet are found in various 
places between the Sciotio and Miami rivers, that 
they have been the depositones of hnmap remains 
for many ages.” Cincinnati Chronicle. 


——~—- ——— 
THE FLOWER GARDEN CULTI VATED BY 
THE LADIES. : 

A neat flower garden in front of the farm house, is 
proof that the tarmer’s wife and daughters are indus- 
trious and refined. [tis proof that the work within 
doors js well performed: for it is never the case that 
disorder and thriftlessness resides within, while the 
garden—tended by female hands—is neat and flour- 


Missouri, are found a great qmantity of the mammoth :shing. This outdoor labour gives bleom to the cheeke, 
| bones of skeletons, idicating thatat the deluge or) vigor to the whole frame, cheerfulness to the cisposi- 
some other great flood, these anima!s had retreated to | tion, and general efficiency. 

the tops of the hi'ls, and there perished, 


Fair and gentle woman is never in a better school 
than when busying her fingers and twining her affec- 
tions around the fair daughters of Flora. There she 
mingles with beavties whoge tongues never utter en- 
vy or malice, aud whose @ars are deaf to every idle 
or sinful word. There the lovely and innocent speak 
to her of the more lovely and,Holy One who deline- 
ates their graceful forms and paints their rich and 
varied colors. Purer, richer,better are the teachings 
of the shooting blade and opening flower, than what 
vomee from the musings of a listless mind, the pages 
of romance, or the gossip of corrupted society. The 
seeds of health, and purity, and vigor are in the soil 
on which the pink and primrose grow, and those who 
labor to procure the fragrance of the latter, will taste 
the delicions fruit which the former bear. . 

Fear not, ye busy wives and daughters, that the 
care of a small flower garden will ve a burthen, ren- 
dering more arduous the labor of xhe kichen, the doi- 
ry room, amd the needle, For the invigorating ex- 
halation of the freshly turned soil, the draughts of 
pure oxygen which will be found around your plants 
when the warm sun is expanding their foliage, the 
variety of exercise which the garden gives to body 
and mind, together with the pleasures derived from the 
beauty ard fragrance of your flowers, will fornish 
more strength than the labors of the garden will gx- 
haust—.V. E. Farmer. 


—=>-— 
PARAGRAPHS ABOUT CROPS. 

Ve give below a few paragraphs from exchange 
In this coun- 
ty, as we understand from gentlemen who have been 
in every part of it, the prospect is that there will not 
be more than half a crop of wheat. Oats and Barley 
will be very light, in consequence of the late dry 
weather. No certain opinion can now be formed of 
the corn crop. There wasa fine rain on Saturday 
last, and the weather which was before excessively 
sultry is now very pleasant.— Zanesville Gazelle. 

T'he Crops in Virginia.—The very cold and late 
Spring excited many apprehensions with the farmers 
fur the fate of the wheat crop. But these, in a large 
portion of the State, have been dissipated by the fa- 
vorable change of the weather within the last month. 
Judging from the information we have, the crop will 
be fully an average one. Inthe red land districts, the 
crop is very promising. The gveatest injury h»s been 
sustained in the grey lands—which were much affec- 
ted by the rains in winter and early spring. 

Of the corn and tobacco crops, no idea can now be 
formed.— Richmond Whig. 


Crops in North Carolina.—In this region, a8 every- 
where else throughout the country, the prospect for 
the farmer and planter ie discouraging. A cold and 
wet epring—winter in fact running into summer—has 
had the effect of rendering the efforts of thé* husband- 
man cheerless and gloomy. We trust a kind Provi- 
the end, recom- 
pense his labors.— Wilmington [NV C.] Cronicle, 

The Crops. The North Carolina papers complain 
of » dreary prospect for the coming corn Crop. 

The red lands in Virginia promise .an abundant 
wheat yield, Not so the grey lands. Corn is every 
where exceedingly unpromising. - 

Throughout the United States there wil! be a less 
fruitful season for wheat than last year. The quanti- 
ty raised, however. will, in all probability, be greater. 
—The new Western States will pour fourth an enor- 
mous surplns+so much so, indeed, as to be ominous 
of the gradual supplanting of the grain culture in 
Western New York. 

In England and France, there is every promise of 
an abundant harvest, which will, in some meagure, 
counteract the corn law fever in the former country. 


Va, Repyblican. . . 





































































































































































































































MAINE FARMER, 








| but the art of destruction, the trade of blood! ! !-- 

such is now your only National School. 

| Such will not be the only one in a few short years, 

‘if you will lend your energies to form a National So- 
ciety, whose motto will be “to elevate the character 

_ and standing of the cultivators of the American soil.” 











, ; " -, | do justice to the agricultural class of community ? As 
ter and standing of the cultivators of American soil. pat as the National Agricultural Society iz formed, 
Mos? RESPECTED, AND MOST RESPECTABLE let us ask Congress to appropriate the “Smythsonian 
FRIENDS AND BROTHERS fund” of half a million of dollars, to establish a Na- 
Give me your attention for a few fleeting moments. | tional School, If we unite as we should do, our “tor- 
Your humble brother who now addresses you, publish- | rent” will be too strong for time-serving politicians to 
ed a suggestion, about three years ago,for the purpose | Tes'st. ‘ 
of arousing your attention to the subject of forming a 1 look upon the National Agricultural Schoo! as the 
National Agricultural Society. | greatest blessing to flow from the National Society. 
That suggestion was then responded to with a hearty | But the journal of the society wil! also prove of 
good will, throughout the country—but action upon | immense advantage, It will embody a vast amount of 
the subject has been overwhelmed by the political matter, useful und interesting to every cultivator ia 
whirlwind that has swept over our country. In this | the Union. The most carefully prepared tables of the 
first iull uf the succeeding calm, the proposition to | Productions of the, earth, from every section of the 
form such a society has been renewed, and with one! Union, will be kept gonstantly before the reader, total- 
exception, has met with a cheering “God speed the | ly different from those vehicles of deception, and of- 
project.,, | ten fraud upon the farmer, called “prices current.” It 
Some doubt the utility of the proposed society; yet | 's by the probable demand therefor that we can ander- 
there are doubtless many who would like to see the | stand whether it is for our interest to sell our crops 
object, end and aim of the society, more fully explain- | 90W, or store them up, At every meeting there would 
ed.—To such I now offersome ot my views, and in| be members from every state in the Union, as willing 
doing so, invite you all to give yours, For this is one | impart, as to receive information. : 
vt the objects of a national society, to exchange our) All the inducements of the bnsiness of a National 
views. | Society, a National Fair, and a National School, and 
Many friends of the measure, who are anxious to| the honor of being a member of such a society, would 
see the society in operation, cannot see how it is to be | be enough, I think, to make as all feel that it would be 


organized. 

They say “no doubt if once erganized, it would dai- 
ly increase in strength and usefulness. But, it is like 
a great und complicated piece of machinery, of great 
use and value when once in motion,but difficult tostart.’ 

ow to me, there is no d fficulty in the way. All 
that is wanting is a few active engineers to put the 
machine in motion. Immediate and decided action of 
& few of the active friends of agricultural implements, 
who must assume the responsibjlity to act as engineers | 
as well as pioneers, for the whole Union; and having 
once given the society an existence, it will flourish & | 
increase in strength, just as our political union has | 
done. 

The following plan of organizing the society, is 
suggested to your consideration. 

Let as many of the friends of the project as can be 








induced to do so, meet at the city of Washington, on | 
some day in the autumn of 1841, (the particular day | 


to be hereafter fixed) and then form a constitution for 
the society, and elect officers; to wit: President 


a greater honor to be elected a state delegate to one 
of the annual meetings of the National Society, than 
to be elected a member of Congress. 

It cannot be expected that in this short address, | 
should point out all the good that would flow from the 
action of the proposed society. But if we are con- 
vinced that the effect would conduce to the interest 
aud happiness of the great mass of agriculturists of 
the Unior, let us act, and with spirit too. 

And now my friends, one and all, do you approve of 
the plan of organization ? speak out boldly if you do 
not ; and if you do not object, the leading friends of 
the measure will fix upon a day for the first meeting, 
and proceed in the manner proposed. 

There has been an argument raised against organi- 
zing such a society ut present, “because the public 
mind has not been sufficiently instructed, and does not 
sufficiently appreciate the advantage of such an associ- 
ation, to render it successful. 

Now it ison this very account, that the friends of 


|the proposed National Society, wish to see it estab- 
—8 | lished ; that the operations thereof may work up an 


Vice President for each state—a recording secretary | excitement throughout our “wide scatiered population,” 
—a general corresponding secretary—and a corres-| that shall be the moving cause of changing the ‘“con- 
ponding secretary for each state, county, city and prin- | dition of the country.”—It is also argued that the 
cipal town in the United States—a treasnrer—and | failure of several state and county societies, is proof 
probably a publisher of a national paper, to be called | that a national one must fail also.—Let me ask if this 


the journal of the American Society of Agriculture. 


jis a valid argument ?—This short quotation, in my 


The first officers wi!l hold their offices until the next | mind, is sufficient to knock the whole force of the ar- 


annual meeting, which should be held at the capital of | 
that state which had furnished the greatest number of | 


members, at the time when the president of the socie- 


ty should issue hia ptoclamation to convene the sec- | 


ond meeting. 

The place of each annual meeting, should be fixed 
at the preceding one, in some other state that the one 
where it was then held, so as to give the members in 
each state an easier opportunity of attending. 

As in the formation of all such associations it is ne- 
cessary to have some cash funds, are you willing to 
donate “a mite” to accomplish this great national ob- 
ject ? If so, an opportunity will be hereafter afforded 
you to do so,—upon some of you I hope to make a 
persoual call for that purpose, if it should be thought 
advisable, after due reflection to go furward in the 
organization, Therefore I pray you to give this sub- 
ject your serious consideration. 

if yon should aid in the formation of this society, will 
not your children “rise up and bless you?” for 
one of the first objects of the National Society, shon'd 
be to connect with it a “National Agricultural School.” 

Not such a “National School” as is the only one we 
now have which: has with too much truth, been called 
“a nursery of aristocracy.” Where the humble son 
of a farmer is hardly admitted, and if admitted, what 
is he tanght ? not how to cultivate his mother earth, 
and make her sons glad; not how to increase life ; 





gument into nonentity :—divided and scattered as we 
are, we spend our forces as it were, drop by drop, 
whereas union would make us mightier than a torrent.” 

The object of all state and county societies has been 
of a local nature—their existence has been known on- 
ly in their own locality ; and they have been too weak 
in numbers to command legislative aid.—Who can tell 
what would have been the effects, if all the members 
of all the local societies in the Union had been at- 
tached to one National Society ?—If all the exertions 
of all thsse societies, collectively and individually, 


had been concentrated upon one object, would it not 


have formed a “torrent’’ as mighty, comparatively 
speaking, as the thundering Niagara? If the nation, 
instead of individuals,had received all the light of intel- 
tigent minds that have been devoted to these local so. 
cieties, would it now be said ‘‘that the public mind 
was not sufficiently enlightened on the advantage to 
be derived from a National Society ?" 

If all the money that has been devoted “drop by 
drop’’ upon model farms and local schools, had been 
concentrated, should we not now have an institution 
worthy the great country we inhabit? 

If our population is scattered, if ‘‘long distances in- 
tervene between the most efficient friends of agricul- 
tural improvement,’ so much the more need of forming 
such a society as shall draw them together in “one 
strong band of brotherhood.” 





To a fact “that the time has not yet arrived when 
such au assuciation can be organized with a reasona- 


a. 
ble certainty of success ?—If such is the fact I 
disappointed in the character and energy of my — 


tryman.—Once more I call upon you to answer 4, 
question ; ara I so disappointed in your character > 7 
Do not refuse your countenance to this measure, b. 
cause it does not originate in high places—tor, «if y. 
ure ever to have a National Society of Agriculture 
it must be got up by the farmers themselves ;” and ,, 
one of that class IL now address you. 
If the present attempt at organization fail 
ter may be considered as decided for the 
eration.—The only question then is, sha 
sleep ti!l you and I are — waking ? 
I am a devoted friend to the present organization of 
a National Society of Agriculture. and a Nationa 
School, that well elevate the character and standin 
of the cultivators of American soil ; . 
And yoar friend and brother, 


zs, the mat- 
present gen. 
Il the mater 


SOLON ROBINSON. 
Lake Court House, [a., April 13th, 1841.— Farmer eng 
Gardener. 


——<—j>— 
THE USEFUL CREATURE. 


Sxunx UnsxunKkep. 


Friexp Puryam:—Presuming you had forgotten what 
I said to you last winter, about the merits of a certain 
quadruped, that has been too fragrant in your paper of 
late to need mentioning by name, (whose name, that 
is to be, in fact, seems yet to be ansett!ed,) finding that 
abler, though I wiil not admit more friendly, advocates 
had come ourin his defence, and moreover, seeing that 
I had not the moral courage long ago to take the lead 
in vindicating the character of this poor, despised, abus- 
ed, slandered, persecuted, and most needlessly dreaded 
and execrated brute, I had pretty much concluded not 
to stir in the matter, but quietly relinquish any claim 
I might feel conscious of, to share in the immortelity 
so eagerly contended for, in this new field of popular 
distinction. Butas yougave me such a bread hint in 
your number of the 2d inst., though I may still be in 
bad odor, (as 1 before suggested to you the fear,) I she! 
now be sure of being in good company, and | have evn. 
cluded to follow your bidding, and help to * brighien 
the prospects"’ of our mutual friends. 

And, Sir, if I were really ambitious of the distinc- 
tion® contended for, I onal wield a wordy, weighiy 
pen: I could discourse most lengthily and odorous!» 
withal, upon this heretofore un-savory theme. 

I have the presumption to presume thai I have mor 
attentively watched the movementa and studied the 
habits, or to speak more learnedly, have penetrate! 
deeper into the ology of the beast, than any man !i 
ing has thought it worth his whileto do, Sir, t cas 
boast of having completely wnskunked the shunk ia hi: 
most dreaded skunkis'mess, and made him as sweri 
and as harmless a creature as the prettiest kitten « 
puppy 5 su that the very finest fine lady might ts) 
tim with the most perfect mmpnuity to her caresses 
And any tarmcr’s bov may du the same if he will whe 
him at a tender age, and bolding or tying him fast on 
his back, apply a sharp knife upon etther side of 
butt end of his tail, cutting cautiously throngh the f''y 
substance and muscular envelope, till he coines to |) 
delicate membranous sack, containing the fearfu 
which sacks, one on either side, being removed, ca» 
never be reproduced, nor the venom be again secrete! 
and no danger not the least, either to the operator oF |! 
operated upon.§ . 

To be serious, Mr. Putnam,I do know, and alire, 
| from a careful observation of many years, that 0 





skunk, in his proper line of business, is eminently a 
titled to a “rightful place among the usedul 
imals.’’ He is signally the destroyer uf the worst ¢° 


emies to the tillers ofthe soil. And 1 do exceeding: 
ly rejoice, that with the innocent little birds, aad the 
ill-favored toad, he has at lengh, though late, begue 
be justly appreciated. He is in Sact,worth bis weight" 
toads, the capacity of his stomach 1s se much greair’ 
His swinelike snout and sharp claws also give him pe- 
culiar facilities for taking all kinds of creeping things 
that are injurious te cultivated vegetable. Cricket, 
grasshoppers, beetles, all sorts of bugs, grubs, * pen 
field mice, d&ec., he eagerly captures at their 
der if like him, they do their workin the night. “ 
he sexrches them out in their retreat, if they 
tire to rest by night. These are bis natural 
and if he findsthem in plenty, he will not plunt 
your eggs er young poultry, unless their ber 
posure uffers a very strong temptation—thoug a 
are agreat luxury to him, And at all times, 3 «a 
or a wall of the thickness of a shingle, and — -~ 
reach of his paws, is an impassible barrier against ‘ike 
Unlike the udious rat, he cannot climb, nor can he, re 
the rat, with untiring perseverance, day and " - 
gnaw at the hardest wood, to do us mischief. Fes 
the easiest thing in the world, therefore to protec oa 
poultry from him. And what harm besides ve tal 
one fear, from this always ‘* more sinned agains =. 
sinning” ereature. Perhaps it is, that he gy me 
ly assail him, and stench him out of house oe caiees 
or spoil a suit of clothes for him. No, never: er- 
we violently assault and actually wound or grea! A 4 
rify him, he will not discharge his ninmei tion cc. 
us. And if we let him alone, and permit our dogs 
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a 
let him alone, (and they are always glad to be excused | 
i molesting him,) he will most certainly let us) 
eae Let him play about your door yard, in the) 
oe nag. if he chooses, and pick the bones he may find | 


be likely to keep off some worse visit- | 


evening, 
\aere. ‘he may 
ants. And if he chance to enter your cellar, your 


kitchen or your 


out without doing any harm. Or if he seem disposed 
to act too leisurely about it, you have only to appraach 
pin gently, yet fearlessly, and take him up by his wil, 
doing him no violence, and you may carry him where 
you please, without the least danger to your best at- 
tire. You cannot possibly kill bim so instantaneously, 
with gun, or club, or stone, or rudely force him out, as 
not fully to realize your worst fears of him. For 
the most part as if conscious of the repute in which he 


ig held, he shuns the presence of man. In winter he | 


seldom ventures abroad, except in mild weather. 
During the season in which insect life is active, he is 
busy every night, coming forth in the twilight, or ear- 
ly in the evening, and rambling through gardens and 
fields with asomewhat nimble movement, he searches 
for his prey. By the very earliest dawn, if not before, 
he returns to his abode, which is quite as likely to be 
under your barn as any where else, and there quietly 
sleeps all the day. Nor will the contiguous cackle 
of your fowls, or the chirping of their young, tempt 
him to the light of day. 


The skunk is, probably, much more common in the | 


immediate vicinity of this city, and elsewhere, than 
he is usually thought to be. Returning home at day- 
light down, in the summer, I have occasionally seen 
him seud along the road and enter premises, there to 
pass the night most usefully to the proprietor, who, if 
he were conscious of the fact, most likely would sum- 
mon allthe dogs within whistlecall, to take vengeance 
onthe vile intruder among his delicate flowers and 
plants. I was myselfbronght up to hate the skunk, 
and to destroy him whenever I could. Many a time, 
when a boy, after a day’s work at harvesting, and an 
evening at husking, or at the cider-mill, have I tramp- 
ed the region round, hour after bour, with a gang of 
form laborers, on the sole intent to kil! unoffending 
skunks, at their aseful labors—because, forsooth, one 
ofthe race, ence inabout six or eight years, on an 
average, IT should say, in some situation peculiarly ex- 
posed, by the merest chance found, and of course took, 
a few young goslings or chickens, or he'ped himself to 
an egg or two, and did not think to hide the shells, aa 
the two-regged skunks used often to do. 

I have since learned a very different lesson.—Some 
eight or tem years ago, one evening abc ut midsummer, 
i nevidentlly discovered a litter of young ones in my 
harn-yard, scrambling to get ander the shed floor. New- 
comers [ doubted not they were, and led there on 
purpose tu feed upon my chickens, which occupied 
the floor immediately above, with only a single plank 
beiween them and death; and their passage-way into 
the barn-yard, where they were confined during the 
day, usvally openall night. I should have had the 
floor up. the next morning, and killed the whole pack; 
hut being obliged to start on a journey of a few days, 
i mostunwillingly smothered revenge. On my return, 
however. lost no time. Every plank was removed; 
hutit was too late. the boys had been upon the watch, 
in my absence, had killed some of the young, and the 
reat lod taken the alarm and decamped. But] found, 
jomy entire satisfaction, as well as astonishment, that 
the oll ones had wintered there, and probably year af- 
ier veor and that those young had been born there, 
uml bref thes far; and yet, however ineredible to 
skunk-haters, never a chick nor a egg had I missed. 

They soon returned to their qua:ters,and afterwards 
P used ‘o amuse myself in studying their habits. 


parlour even, as in summer his curios- he wasa witness to the fact, informed me that im the 
ty may lead him to do, let him alone, and he wil! go} country where he used to reside,a female skunk was 


from insectsin the gardea. The large black squash 
bug, that loathsome thing, that has sometimes spoiled 
my tenter vine plants, has almost wholly disappeared. 
Those bugs, I fancy, they use to manufacture their 
strongest essence withal. 

A gentleman of undoubted veracity who assures me 


one day observed to creep from the woou-pile, and 
bask in the sun. A litter of half-starved kittens soon 
approached her, which she actually suckled, although, 
as was afterwards discovered, she had a numerous fam- 
ily of herown. This was day afier day repeated In 
the issue, however, the brutal recompense of such ma- 
ternal kindness was, that the wood-pile was over- 
thrown, and the skunk family, one and all, destroyed. 

A word, Mr Editor, about the name of this animal. 





[am decidedly opposed to a change. Though not 
| obstinately conservative, where change is likely to be 
|improvement, I would not change even the name of 
the skunk, without very good reason. A new name, 
| 1 fear, and especially a classical one, might work a 
| change for the worse ir the character of the animal ;— 
| might cause an elation, a sort of transcendental aim, 
above his proper place and calling. And whocan tell 
—whocan imagine the mischief that would most sur- 
ely result, if with the immense odds of seeing, where 
al! is darkness to us, he should commence offensive 
operations, and go peddling his commodity all abroad? 

o, sir! let us leave him in his humility;—let him re- 
main, as ever, the poor, harmless, unaspiring, but most 
useful Skunk.* 

You see, my friend, I have given you enough to spice 
several papers, ifit will too highly season a single 
inumber. Or, if you shall choose not to use my seas- 
oning atall, i shall still remain, truly your friend, and 
the friend of “The Farmer,’ LEMUEL CAPEN. 
NV. E. Farmer. 

*This is, the immortality which we suggested to Dr. 
Holmes might accure to him, ourseLr ? and Gov. Hill 
—"*wWE THREE’ —were we successful in elevating, &e. 
&c. But all the laurels we may have gained in this 
‘new field of popular distinction,” are most\cheerfully 
surrendered to the gentleman who has in this article 
so abl y defended the skunk.—* P. D."’ 

§This important fuct being established, there will 
be ny danger or trouble in domesticating the animal. 
And ifnot wanted in his capacity of bug destroyer, he 
would make an excellent substitute for lamb and chick- 
en for the table.—Eo. Me. Fan. 


—p— 
THE ROTHSCHILDS. 
ISAAC DE BUIRETTE AND HIS sONS. 
Among the mercantile houses of Europe, which 
succeeded and became rich and flourishing by a jndi- 
| cious use of the means equally within the grasp of 


ed them, and took the promise of them never to 
change their religion ; and he inculcated especially to 
his sons the command of inviolable concord. No pa- 
ternal legacy has ever been executed more conscien- 
tiously, and in amore rewarding manner. It is a char. 
acteristic of the fumily of Rothsebild, that all the 
inembers consult as it were the shadow of their de- 
ceased father in every important occurrence of their 
life, remembering literally his wise and judicious pre- 
cepts, and do not pronounce his name without ven era- 
tion. In the year 1813 happened those particular po! - 
itical circumstances, which by an uninterrupted series 
of operations of money and credit, elevated the house 
of Rothschild to its present high station iu European 
affairs of commerce and finance. ‘To pursue the sin- 
gie steps in this career would be unnecessary and even 
impossible. Weonly attempt to give a geuveral view 
of the extent of the business of this house by observ- 
ing, that though its mediation, in a space of twelve 
years, about twelve handred mitlons of florins were 
accepted upon account of the European sovereigns,— 
partly asa loan, partly asa payment of sudsidy; of 
which five hundred millions for England, one hundred 
and twenty millions for Austria, one hundred millions 
for Prussia, two bundred millions for France, one hun- 
dred and twenty millions for Naples, eighty millisns 
for Russia, thirty millions for Brazil, and twelve mil- 
lions for some small German courts. Besides thebe 
enormous sums, the house of Rothschild procured sev- 
eral hundred millions of French indemnifications of 
war, and made many transient operations on commis- 
sion for different governments, whose total amount 
perhaps may surpass the above-mentioned sums. The 
question, how the house of Rothschild could under- 
tike and perform all this in so sborta time, must 
doubileis have oceupiet more than one mercantile and 
political head. He who does not delay for casualties, 
and has knowledge enough to conceive that, in all 
great affairs the success not only depends on the 
choice and use of tho favoreble moment, but especial- 
ly on the pursuit of an acknowledged fundamental 
maxim, will soon perceive that particularly, two prin- 
ciples were never neglect by this banking-house ; 1 
which, besides to a prudent performance of its busi- 
ness and to advantageous conjunciures, it owes the 
greatest partof its present wealth and repeetnbility 

The first of these principles was that which caused the 
five brothers to carry on their business in a perpetuw! 
and uninterrupted communion. ‘This wasthe golden 
rule bequeatned to them by their dying futher. Since 
the death of him every proposition, let it come trom 
whom it, would, was the object of their common de- 
liberations. Every important undertaking was carried 
ed on by a combined effort afier a plan agreed upon, 
und all had an eoual shure in the result. ‘Though, for 
}several years, their customary residences were very 


} remote, this cireumstances could never interrupt their 


harmony; it rather gives them this advantage, that 





many others, by a spirit of enterprise, by a right esti- 
mation of men and circumstances, and especially by 
a certain jussness in the interest of its immense busi- 
| ness, the house of Roruscnitp now ranks the first. 
lis property is estimated from fifty to eighty millions of 
florins, or from twenty-five toforty millions of dollars ; 
and besides this capital, it is able to command about 
one hundred and fitiy millions of florins (nealy sev- 
enty-five millions of dollars.) The founder of the 
house, Mager Amschel Rothschild, was bora at Frank- 
' fort-on-the-Main, in the year 1743. He left his pa- 
}renisin bis eleventh year. Without any fortune, he 
was, as is still customary in Germany with poor Jews, 
destined forthe business of a teacher. He left this 
| occupation, afier having taught some years, and com- 
|menced a small trade. He cultivaied especially deal- 





they were always perfectly well instructed of the con- 


| dition of things in the diflerent capitals, and that each 


of them on his part could be the beiter prepared and 

tiate the affairs to be undertuken by the firm. The 
revond principle in perpetual view of this house, is 
hot to seek an excessive profitin any undertaking, to 
| assign certain limits to every enterprise, and as much 
}as human caution and prudence can do, to make them- 
| selves independent of the play of accidents, In strict 
obedience to both of these principles is to be found 
}one of the principal secrets of their success. The 
/merits of the masters of Rothschild are publicly ac- 
| knowledged by several eourts. Besides the badges of 
(honor bestowed upon them, all the bro:hers were 
| made in 1813 royal Prussian counsellors of commerce; 
| in 1815 counsellors of finance of the Elector of Hes 


] | ngs ip ancient coinage, and made in his pursuit not sia, and atterward secret counsellors of finance of the 
Lave often gone, after tea, and looked over the fence, only respectable acquaintances, but derived a consiper-/ present elector. The Emperor of Austria granted 
10 see the old ones take peep after peep, at the reced-| able profit from this speculation. Having become at them, in the year 1515, hereditary nobility, and in 
ing day, impatient for the twilight. And then they | the same time a proficient in the mercantile and ex-/ 1522. the baronage. 


Besides, the brother residiug at 


would away to their known passage into the garden, | ¢nge basiness, he obtained a most Iverative siteation | London was made in 1820, imperial and royal consul, 
nd to their nightly work. Then the young, like kit- in a house of exchange in Hanover, where he remain-| aod two years afterward, consul general. It the year 
ivus and puppies, wouldcome out and gambo where | ed several vears,and by industry and economy acquired | 1622, the brother directing the Parisian house, was 
‘he chickens bad just left. IlLad not since had a heart, * fuitune. When he returned to Frankfort he got mar- | made eonsul-general in Paris. The residence of the 
killa skunk or suffer oneto be killed, if I could | ried, and fuunded the still existing banking-house. | brothers Rothschild is now in the following cities : 


presentit. fhade them welcome to my shed, and my 
welcome they have freely used. 
-'n old barn, too, upon the other side of us, within 


# stone's cast of where I am now writing, has long been 


| By perseverance, talents, and honesty, he secured for 
himself in a shert time credit and confidence, and his 


Hessia, who dealt often wih him in purchase of an- 


theit favorite abode, and still is, I presume, though as} Cle"t coinage, from a knowledge of his tulents and a- 


iy curiosity is satisfied, Ido notlook for them; and 
tiey mind their own business and de notcome in my 


bilities, appointed him in thefyear 180] agent of his 
court, in which situation he preformed for his prince 


way. {n July’ 1837, the old bara afuresaid was moved (being then Elector of Hwssia) many useful services. 
ccross the street. Presuming that some of my favor- Inthe year 1506 the Frence army approached the 


i'es were there, | apprised the workman thereuf, beg- 
xing them not to harm the creatures, and promising to 
stand between themselves and harm. To our aston- 


country of the prince. He was obliged to flee; and 
his immense private fortune would have been the bovt- 
y of Napoleon, had not Rothschild succeeded in sav- 


ishment, upon removing the floor, we found no less than | 'g- by eourage and pruderer, and even not without 
fourteen or fifteen of them, all of which, save one, that persoual danger, a considerable part of it, which he 
escaped to an oat field near by, I caught in my hands, conscientiously administered for the benefit of the 


and with means removed them to a place of safety 
much to the amusement of the spectators. Still 


elector. At that time commenced also the first great 


, 


though there were so many and so near us, none of| te” millions of florins (about five millions of dollars) 


my family, nor any of our neighbors, to our knowledge 


,| whieb he made to the royal court of Denmark. The 


had ever seen one of them, orf been disturbed im any | founder of the house of Rothschild died in the year 


way by them. 





1612, in the 6Uth year of his age. Foreseeing his 


By the help of these animals, we suffer but little death, Le called bis ten children to lus sick-bed, Lless- 


extension of the business of Rothschild, by a loan of 


| Amschel or Amsel, the eldest, born the 12th of June, 
| 1773, resides as chief of the original house, at Frank- 


business was gieatly enlarged, when the Landgrave of | tort-on-the-Main, (he died in the year 1840.) Solomun, 


the second brother, born the 9th of September, 1774, 
i lived since 1616 alternately at Berlin and Vienna, but 
for the greatest part in the last capital’ Nathan, che 
third brother, burn the 16th September, 1777, a man 
| who, by his penetration in affairs, and by the import- 
' ant services be performed, obtained the confidence of 
| the first British statesmen, lived since the year 1798 
‘at London. Charles, the fourth brother, born the 24th 
| of April, 1788, has his residence since 182], at Naples. 
| Jacob, the youngest brother, born the 15th of May, 
| 3788, married to a daughter of the second brother, one 
of the most amiable woman of her time, lived since 
1812, in Paris. 


ISAAC DE BUIKETTE AND HiS SONS. 

The mercantile house of De Buirette was, in the 
sevepteenth and in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, one of the most renowed of the continent of 
Europe. Its name, its influence, extended over the 
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* Notwithstanding hisove of science, he became, in 
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commereja!l world, and its credit was unlimited: hav 











. | sic, Berlin, Hamburg, and Bremen, and entered then | established on the principles of equality and equity, would 


lag therefore reyarded the mercantile house which | 43 associate wm the mercantle house of his father, be 4 popalar measure. 


now sanks the first, it cannot be without interest to which from this tume took the firm of “De Buiretie & | 
cast u comparing glance upon a firm which occupied | Son.” Damel de Buirette was married in the year been advocates of a system which shall embrace 


about the same station in an earlier age, when com 


merce was indeed still in its infancy, when its impedi- | His joss was deeply lamenicd by all bis acquaintanc- ic plod along as they may. Such a system, we ho 


A numerous party in the country have for many years 
— mer 
-| 1695, but he died wm 16U9, in the flower of his age. 204 traders only, letting the mere farmer and the 1 


ments were innumerable, and its enterprises even dan- | es, who knew him asa wost taleated and lowest man. | will never be established in our land of equal rights: + 


gerous, Age 
‘T'he De Buirette’s originated from an old, noble 


| John William de Buirette, sis juvivr brother, was’ the Junfortunate furmer and mechanic are not to be allowed 
,| born in the year 1668. His father destined bim im- the benefits to be derived from a bankrupt sys'em—If 


refurmed family of the county Hennegan on the | mediately for mercantile pursuits, but give him not- fey doen forever be held responsible to their ereditors— 
Rhine, whe, ull the Duke Alba of Spain tyrannized | Withstanding a scientific education. He sent him to lot the merchant and the trader keep them company. If 


over tue’ Netherlands, were in possession of a large 
property, which they were obligea to leave, A part 
of them went to England, and some to Aix-la-Chapel- | of his paternal firm, in which be distinguished bimself 
ie on the Rhine, in order to make their escape from | by industry and talents, and, being so well prepared, 
the cruel and bloody persecutor of Protestants. They | be soon made great proficiency i the wercantile de- 
saved nothmg but their ready money, their property | partinent. In the year 1687 he went to Holland, that 
being instantly eonfiseated, The father of the fami-|time the most disuhguished country for commerce ; 


ly, lsave de Buirette, obta‘ned in England the consid- 


erable place of a director of the Company of Guinea, | the most celebrated Dutch merchants, his commercial 
nn employment of great importance, not only by its|education, Returved te his home, lie undertook, in 


the avesmecw 1. i ae neg Sore alllictions are useful for one of these classes we 
ey ium of Heidelberg, where he remained | not why they way not be so for another. see 


seme years, and was afterward employed in the trade | po us there never has appeared any propriety j 

(king a distinction between one class of citizens A seal 
other. it has been often said that farmers and auechanics 
}are HOt so dependnnt on the solvency of others a8 are 
“werchants and traders—that they may trade for cash and 
/are never oblig .d to give credit. The same may be saig 
of merchants, they may in all cases insist on cash before 
parting with their gocds ; it is the disposition to extend 
| their business which induces them to give credit—and wh 


he finished there, during four years, in the office of 


respeeimbility, but also by its revenues, He ‘did not company of one of his relatives, a journey tw Jtaly, | shall not all classes have the benefits of the extension of 
ivug enjoy it, but died young, and only a short time | remained there two years in che most distinguished | credit as weil as the trader? If the farmer or the nie- 
alter the birth of his son Isaac, His wife followed {towns, and wen: back to his paternal house, He | Chanic trusts his products in the hands of the trader who 
iin soon, and their son was educated by his near re- | made then several tours for his firm, whose affairs be | ferwards fails why should not either of these creditors 
jatives, who sent aim, in the year 1650, to Rouen in} succeeded w increase. In the year 1693 he murried | 5€ 48 well entitled to the benefits of the bankrupt law as 
Mrance, to acquire commercial knowledge, The} Miss Componing,a young |ady of one of the mos (the trader himself? It seems very whimsical to insist that 


young De Buireite remained in this city ull the year 


respectable families of Frankfort. The king of Prus- | the trader may be released on paying fifty per cent, while 


1650, accepting at this time an invitation of his sister,| sia made him, in the year 1707, his ageot, aud, in others are holden to pay all or to be held bound forever. 


ara De Brassery, to visit ber at Nuremberg in Ger- 
many. He settled there, and married two years af- 
terward, the only daughter of a respectable merchant, 
Blomart. whose associate in business he ‘became. _ I- 
saac de Buirette was m his time, perhaps, the most ac- 
complished merchant in Germany, “Phe mercantile 
firm Blomart and De Buirette, performed principally 
under his guilance, the most important exchange 
business, and eatered largely into great andertakings 
and bold speculations, ‘The intelligence and industry 
of the new associate increased the affairs of the house 
so considerably, that it soon became necessary to es: 
tablish a second hense at Vienna in Austria, which 
acquired in a short time a great reputation, and was 
the moat important ware-emporium of this famed com- 
mercial town, The immense basiness of the firm, 
the great talents and inflexible honesty of De Buiret- 
te, gained him great respect and confidence 5 20 much 
so, that the king of Prussia made his counsellor and 
resident. His open and virtuons character secured 
fir bin moreover the esteem and affection of all his 
tellow-citizens. He was for forty yeara the chief 
trustee of the reformed congregation in Nuremburg, 
and gequired by his management of the ecclesiastical 
affairs the general grativude and love of his religious 
sect. His learning was extensive, and embraced ma- 
ny objects besides his departinent. He spoke and 
wrote several foreign languages with an extraordina- 
ry facility, and was acquainted with the customs and 
tuaauners of most of the Evropean nations. His cer- 
respondence was very large; ‘t extended to all places 
of trade in his part of the world, and even beyond, in 
all of whieh his repetation was proverbial, and an wn- 
limited confidence and credit 1n the mercantile world 
was his reward. He died in 1708, in the seventieth 
year of his age, greatly mourned by his coftempora- 
ries. He had been married three times, and seven- 
teen children arose out of two first matrimonies. 
Three of hissons, Daniel John William, and John 
Noah, devoted theinselwes successfully to their pater- 
nal business, 

Daniel de Busreite, born in the year 1665, went, in 
1577, in order to study, to the famous gymnasium of 
Heidelberg, on the Rinne. He returned in 1681 to 
Nuremburg, completing the study of history and ge- 
ography os a pupil of the celebrated Professor Arnold. 


the office of his father,a proficient in the mercantile 
business : and, as the latter left to hisson the choice 
between scientific or commercial pursnits, he chose 
commerce for his future vocation. He father em- 
ployed him then in his affairs, took him along with 
himself to Laibach, near the Mediterranean, and let 
him make a journey to Venice and though the whole 
of Italy. Returning to this city, after having visited 
the southern part of Italy, and being already in its 
vicinity, he was surprised by hichwaymen, and saved 
nis life only by abandoning Ins effects, and with a 
wound in one of his arms. He wont to France, re- 
mained there some time, travelled through the Ne- 
therlanda to England, and returned from this country, 
throngh Holland, to his native town. Having thus, 
hy travelling.increased his knowledge and experience, 
he aided his father with great activity in his affairs, 
and undertook many and very troublesome isurneys 
of mercantile concerns to Austria, Hungary, Bohemia 
Corinth, and Stiermark, and behaved in all operations 
asa prudent and ‘intelligent merchant. He finally 


1708, atier the death of his father, his counsellor and | — Boston Cultivator. 
resident im Noremburg, [le died in 1722, in the fif- | 


ty-third year of his age. Lis industry and zea! were 
tnuch so, that he became a sacrifice to his vocation. 


brother, open, honest, and virtuous ; he enioyed, there- 
fore, and equal reputation, and general esteein and 
love. 

John Noah de Buirette, a lia\f-bro:her of the former, 
was burn 1682, and educated in Kugland, by a min- 
ister of the reformed congregation. His futher sent 
him afterward to Geneva, where he became a pupil of 
the learned and famous Pictet. The time he epent 
there was not without profit. After a sojourn of some 
years in Geneva, he went to France, and visited the 
most distinguished pleces of trade. From.France he 
travelled to Holland, and remained four years in the 
celebrated mercantile house of his uncle, Francis 
WOrville. He went then to England, and visited 
principally those cities which were famed for their 


quire all the knowledge that unght be obtained rela- 
tive to the value and sales of such goads,—liis house 


two great, and his efforts preyu licial to lis health; so | 


His character was like that of his father and his | 


great cloth and woollen manufactories, in order to ac- | 


|  Distressing Accident —-Last Saturday evening about 
}six o clock, Mr. Wm. Lord, who tends a grist mill 
at the outlet in Vassalboro’, went to supper, having 
lin the mill which was going, a son aged 10 years 
and a daughter aged 8. A Mr. Irving went iniothe 
| mill about five minutes after Mr. Lord had left in— 
iwhen he found the boy in a shocking situation. [t 
)@ppears that the children were playing about the mill 
j and the boy's clothes caughton an upright iron shafi, 
) about two inches square, that carres the flour beli— 
{he was carried round with great force between a 
post vn one side one foot from the shaft,on the other 
side was the side of the mull eighteen inches distant: 
| there was also a hog-head within too feet bick of the 
| shati—his bedy was double round the shaft so that 
jhis head and feet came in contact, breaking beth 
legs, one above and below the knee, the other above 
‘the knee, so thatthe bones came out about four in- 
\ches: one arm was also broken, one eye was torn 
out and laid on the side of the nose, and from his 
toes to his head atintervals of two inches the flesh 
| was gOugevont. Tie floor, side of the building, &e. 
}within ag ace of hree feet had tobe cut off before he 
could be exvicated. He apperred quite bright when 


being in that time extensively engaged in the cloth- | taken off—Doctors were culled who set his legs and 
trade, and sending large quantities to Anstria and) *ra, and he remained quite comfortable till three 0’. 
Stiermark. Having attained his purpose, he returved | Cleck Sunday afiernoon, when he was taken in great 
through Holland to his native city. He took apart (distress and died atsix. The little girl in attemp!- 
in the business of his father, was not less lucky in his |'"S ' S#ve bertgrether got her clothes caught, but 


enterprises than his brothers, and greatly advanced with presence of mind uncomman in ene of her ug”, 
dine toherenta of his hence.’ He didd « OPO iy We: | she took hold of them and tore them from her, afier 
Sagi receiving a bruize on one shoulder. This accident 


: 


useful cuizen. 


from the bevinning to the end the pride andthe ex- 
ainple of the mere intile world of that time. Ciappenrr- 
ed sucdehly from the stave of commercial life, only 
twenty years after the cea’th of its fornder: but it 
never wil! he blotted ont in the annale of commerce ¢ 
just a3 the firm of Rothschild in the present: century 
will always be a striking example, that not only 
knowledge end indusiry, but principally wmtegrity are 


the haves of all meresntie siccess and grandeur in 
every clime and in every ave.—Merchan!s’ Magazine. 


— ARY. 


A Bankrupt Law.—fioods of petitions have been 
prosented for the establishment of a uniform system of 
bankruptcy, and there can be bat iittle doubt that the na- 
tion is desirous of waking another trial to effeet it ; bat 
how easy it is for members to shift off the responsibility 
of disobedience to the ciils «of covstituents? A meniber 
will profess to be in favor of a uniform systern of bank- 
ruptcy, but he will defeat every protet of those who wke 
the land in earnest, under the phin thet a better system 
eould be devised—he objects to the details, and he per- 
suades enough of the members to join him to defeat any 
plan of the real friends of the measure, 











-_— —— 


systems of other men thanto plan a periect one of oor 
own. Objections may be brought against every system 
for the relief of insolvent deb'ors; buat since every state in 
the Union has manifested a disposition to relieve in some 
degree the hardships of the onfortunate there cannot be 





mace a journey tojVienna, fBreslaw, Dresden, Leip- 


ing only forty-six vears of age—too arly for his 
friends, who lost an hovest and warm companion, and 


Afierthe death of this last of the Srothers who de- 
voted themse!ves to commercial purenits, this hone, 


It is much more easy to find fanlt and to olj ct to the. 


,; ought to serve as a warning io parents and other in 
leaving children in such dangerous situation.—Kennc- 


for his native city, which lost in, him an aetive and | pee Journat. 


Remedy for a Lightning Shock;—As this ix the sea- 
son when «li are mere or less liable to experience 4 
shock from nature's battery, the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser suggests that any person struck down by 
lighining, no matter if apparently dead, ought to be 
laid immediately extended on the damp ground ; and 
if it does wot rain upon him, water should be thrower 
,on freely, which in most cases will conduct off the e- 
i leetric fluid without serions injury. Many a one bas 
lost his life when a knowledge of these facts on the 


| part of friends of bystander , would have preserved it. 


Wonderful, Wonder.—The Richmond Star says, “A 
geutleman for whose word we will vonch, has just re- 
iurned from Cherlottesville, and informs us of the ex- 
traordinary fact, that there is living near that place, a 


{ 


= | negro woman, aged one hundred end thi:teen years, 


| who is now having a growth of her third set of teeth’ 
| She already has three white, sound and handsome new 
| front ieeth—a most extraordinary circumstance, but of 
its truth thero is no doubt,”’ 4 


A Warning-—A young man recently died at Lovis- 
ville, in consequence of having gone into bathe while 
ina high state of perspiration. 


Cora—The average annua: crop of Indian corn in 
North Carolina, is thirty-four millions of bushels. 
Tennesee, however, takes the lewd of all the States in 
‘the production of this grain, her annua! crop being up- 
wards of forty-two millions of bushels. 


Halibut Fishery—Halibut fishery has become of 
‘considerable importance, employviug a large number of 
vessels. These fish usually vary from 60 to 100 lbs in 
/weight. The largest ever caug’t was in 1807, about 
'60 miles from Portland—it weighed six hundred Ibs. 


much doubt that a uniform systew for the whole country,! The fisherman of the islands south of Cape Cod, 
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nsiderable number of sword fish, every year. | 


Har;jswell Mansion louse. 


NAL OF THE ARTS. 
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Wool 


= on taken by harpoons. The Soot considered NHS well known House having been thoroughly prt WILL be manafactured into Cloth by the Lewiston 
od, and about 200 bbis a year are pickled andsalted) J paired and mach enlarged is now open for the recep- | Falls Manufacturing Company, at the following pri- 

Fin first cut in slices.) at Martha's Vineyard. This! tion ofcompany. Its location (being on the lower end of | ces, viz :— 

vans 9 to 15 feet in length, and weighs from | Harpswell neck) renders it one of the most pleasant places| Cassimeres, from 42 to 50 cts per yard. 


yaries from 
72 500 Ibs.—He feeds p 
ring and other fish whic 
ormal schools in Massachusetts, will| reeze. A , 
en ot durg the present year, over one huudrod g| 20 pains will be spared to add to the comfort and happiness 
“ay teachers—more thoroughly prepared, unquestiona- | Of those who may favor him with their company Con- 
bly than any equal number have ever been befure ar) nected with the establishment is an elegant and commed- 
oy , ious pleasure Boat. 


rincipally on mackerel, her-) in New England, for the resort of Invalids and parties of 


visit the coust in shoals. | pleasure who wish to enjoy the coo! and retreshing sea 
And the subscriber would assure the public that! 





any time. 


The family of Mrs Walton, of Salem, New Jersey, | the subscriber will ran a Coach from Branswick village to 
and a daughter of Francis Cooper, Esq. of Philadel-) pis house every Monday and Weduesday, and from Bath 
phia, have been all of them more or less ill for several | Tharsdays and Mondays. JOHN COLBY. | 
an ps comand — 
hed Dane. an " | - Notice to Foreclose. 
g S. Gauaeniat nba ond cdi OHN J. KILBURNE then a resident of Avogusta in- 
ment of ~ a4 ry z 17.181 = ; mia an repere the County of Kennebec, Trader, on the 22d day of | 
ed in the woe ar andi da waving ote =e nate ts | Jaly, A. D. 1839, by his deed of that date duly executed | 
17,013,379, Gaerne Great enemnante pore te 200 tae an registered 23d Jaly 183%, hook 114 page 385, mort. | 
habitants. | gaged to Isaac D. Wing then of the same Aaugnsta, trader 
= — er es = | then living but since deceased, * a certain piece of land 
Bi arriey, with the buildings thereon, described as follows,—b und- 

In Farmington, by Rev. Jacob Abbot, Rev. Sam’) | ed beginning atthe South west corner of Dr. Charles | 
P. Abbot of Houlton, to Miss Hannah Barker, daugh- Snells lot on which his dwelling house stands at a stake, 
ter of Mr. Wm. Barker of Nottingham England. and stones, thence westerly in the north line of Winthrop) 

In Kennebunkport, Seth Scammon of Saco, to Miss | street about seventy feet to a stake and stones two oe | 
Lavinia Perkins. 'westerly of the westerly underpinning of the house on the | 

In Industry, Albert G. Wheeler of Formntageil, ea conveyed, thence norther!y parallel with the east line 
to Miss Fauny O. Raekliff. | of summer street on which Elisha Hallet Jr’s house stands, 

lu Livers oe Esq. of Shapleigh, to | seven rods to a stake and stones, thence easterly parallel 
Miss Ruth W. Haskell. | with Winthrop street about seventy feet to Dr, Snell's 

In ‘Topsham, by Rev. C. C. Cone, Rev. Walter T. | line to the eral bound intending hereby to convey the same 
Sargent, pastor of the Baptist church in Bowdoinham | premises described ina deed frow J. P. Dillingham to 
w Miss Joan G. Quint of Topshom, said Wing dated Sept, 5, 1837 recorded in book 107 page 

In Fayette, by Rev. P. Pond, Mr. Samuel Simpson | 164 and by said Wing deeded 0» the 22d day of July 1839 
of Alna to Miss Dorinda Watson of FP. ta said Kilourne which was mortgaged «goin to secure 

_eevevem = the payment of three notes of hand given to said Isaac D 
= Mo Ss Wing or order bearing even date with said mortgage, the 

In M F - Pom M Eliol itwo ‘iret signed Willis J. Kilborne and Co. for 313,15 

n ree on onday last, Mr. Eliphalet Fol-| gseh, the first pavable ou the 15th day of September 1839 
yi — 4 wy he iii EN i eviat | and the second on the 15th day of VoVember 1839 with 
Iiih alt, while bathing, William, son of Mo. James |imterest ee ee Sorento ee 
Mills, 13. : 4 we Se thied for the sum of 1373, L signed by Jolin J. Kalborn 

On board ship Leonore, at Matanzas, May 9, Edwi payable on the first day of September 1640 and interest 
Emerson of Weet Bradford, 19, son of the ac ae from said fifteenth day of Septeuber 1889, ang said John 
Joseph Emerson: and May 20th, Wm. 8. Withing- J. Kilburn not having paid except in part the last of the 
ton of Newbury, 20. ©" | notes aforesaid according to its tenor, and the cond.tion 

Drowned in Keanebankport, while bathin of the mortgage aforesaid being thas. broken, t: adininistra- 
Currier, 1s. tor on the estate of said Isaac D, Wing, | hereby give no- 

tice agreenble to the statute in such cises provided, that 
I claim to foreclose the said mortgage on this day. 
JO“IUA WING, 
Administrator of the Estate of Isaac D. Wing. 
June 7, 1841.. 2w26 











By the census of 1849, ascertained at the Depart- 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Jove 21, 1841 
{From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. ] 


At market 200 Beef Catde, 15 yoke Working Oxen, 
30 Cows and Calves, 2300 Sheep and Lambs, and 320 





Common falled Cloth and Sattinetts from 30 to 374 ctw. 

Blanketing from 17 to 35 ets per yard. 

( olored flarne', and pressed du. at 25 cents per yard. 

Wool will be worked on shares when preferred. 

Evwarp Mircuen Es@., of Winthrop will receive 
wool and deliver cloth to customers in Winthrop and vi- 


jcinity. ‘The Company wiil be responsible for all damages 
in order to accommodate those who travel by Stage— on account of unfaithfal or unskilfal work. Waa. R. Faye 


will give this branch ot business his undivided attention. 
Prom our experience in manufacturing, the pains we have 
taken to collect information as to all improvements iv 
working wool, and the perfection of our machinery, we 
think we can give customers the most most entire sutisfac- 
tion. 25 J. M, FRYE, Acenr. 


Boston Agricultural Warehouse 
aad seed Store. 








QUINCY HALL, SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 


The Plough to which has been awarded the greatest 
number of Premiums. 





I UGGLES, NOURSE & MASON, have been long and 

exiensively engaged in the manufacturing of Ploughs 
and other Agricultural Implements, and were the first 
who lengthened the ground work, and otherwise so im- 
proved the ForM of the CAST-IRON PLOUGH, that ic 
takes up the furrow-slice with the greatest ense, hearing it 
equally and lightly over the whole surface of the mould- 
board—turning itover FLAT, with the lrast possibie ben- 
ding and twisting, and preserves it smooth and anlroken, 
creating very slight friction, and of course requiring the 
least power of draft. Their CasTINGS are composed of 
an admixture, (known enly by the manufacturers) of sev- 
eral kinds of irou—it is this which gives them so much ce- 
lebrity for superior strength and durability, and which 
too are greatly increased by their peculiar construction 
and proportions. 

The AmMeaican INnsrirure, et their Fain, held at 
New York, for the whole Union, and the Masasachoaset(s 
Charitable Association, at ther Fair, held at Boston, each 
awarded to Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, MEDALS for the 
Best aod MosT PeRFFcT PLOUGHS; and at many 
Ploaghing Matches, Pairs, and Exhibitions in Massachusetts 
and other States, diplomas and the highest premiums have 
been awarded for their Plooglis by eommitiees, and the 
universal approbation of ther performances, by the con- 
gregated practical Farmers. 


‘ 





Swine. 
Priers—Beef Cattle We centinne last week's 
quotations. vz, first quality $6 75 a7 00: second quali- 
ty $6 25 a 6 50 5 third quality, $5 25 a6 00> 
Caws and Calves Sales at 23,25, 31, 34’ 38, 40, 
au! #45. 
Shee , 


something simgular!! 

VW E wish to call the attention of the agricultaral com- 
munity, and of,dealers in agricn 

the fact that our advertisements relnting to the establish- 
HOUSE (Quincy Hall, over the market) have been refus- 
ed insertion in the New England Farmer, und Boston 
Cultivator. ; 

We are subscribers for both ef these papers, and have 
been for the Farmer for inany years, and for the former 
during the whole of its existence, yet they refuse to insert 
our advertisements, evento a sing/e square, while they 
iusert those of others iu the same line of business to no 
Sine 7 my ; * : 200 "aga very limited extent, to say nothing of the puffs editorial 
kéen. Co. Ag. Soetety. yrs puffs communicated, for which thy seem to have an 
YOrice is hereby given, thatthe semi-annval meeting | abundance of room. What does this mean ? Can it mean 
4 of the Kennebec Coanty Agricultural Suciety will be any thing elxe, than that these papers are in the special 
held at the Masonic Hall in Winthrop on W ednesday the interest, aud under the control of porticu/ar individuals, 
25th day of August next, at ten o’elock in the forenoon, | Who do no% like to have ihe attention of the public called 
lor the iranaaction ofeuch businessas way be deemed ne- | to our establishment? Professing an earnest desire to im- 
; | part information to the agricultaral commanity on all sub 
jects relating to their important pursuits, they cannot even 
be hired to tell the farmer where he may find a great va- 
riety of the best and cheapest agricultural imp!smenis, that 
are to be found in New England. 

We regard this course of the publishers of these papers 
as somew hat singular ; though they may perhaps think it 
eutirely consistent with their professions. 

We will not, however, complain if their subscribers do 
not, of this course which they have thought proper to per- 
sue in excluding us trom their advertising columns, bot 
will endeavor to be grateful even for sma/l favors, and 
will take their refas«! as the highest eompliment they are 
at liberty to pay to the superiority of our Ploughs, and 
their best recommendation of our Ware House to public 
fuvor and patronage: 

Although excluded f om the benefit of their columns we 
dv net despair of finding other means of making known 
our establishment, and its contents, and for this purpose 
beg leaves tu invite the attention of our friends and pat- 


Dall . many lots were sold for considerable 
less than they cost in the country. Lots were sold fur $1- 
90. 1 12,1 42, 1 62, 1 88, $2 OO, 2 12, 2 25, and 2 33 

Swine Several lots large Barrows 5ic, and one lot 
5 38: a lotto peddle, some of which were Pigs, 5 1-8 
uid 6 1-7e. At vetail, from 5 to 7 1-2e. 


—,. 











COSeary 
N. BU. A general attendance is requested. 
WM. NOYES, Bec. See’y. 


Parma fer Saic, 

2 FTUATED in Winthrop, aboutone mile from the Bup- 
\ 7 tist Meeting House, and near the Friends’ Meeting 
House, snd eight miles from Augusta and Hallowell. Suid 
{iru Contains about one hundred and twenty-five acres of 
200d land and well proportion d as to tillage, pasturing 
cud woodland, a valuable orchard with choice ingrafied 
opples and pears, and a good dwellirg heuse, 42 feet by 
%2, porch and wood-house attached to it, a barn 6% feet by 
25, with two sheds 40 feet each attached to it, and a shop 
and g anary 32 by 22 feet and a cider-mill, a valaable 
Well of water at the house and another at the tarn 3 like- 
Wise a dwelling house in good repair about forty rods 
from the above, fitted for two small families with a good 
well of water and a shop if desired. I will sell my stoek 
and farming tools together with one hundred barrels of 














cider in suitable hogsherds for making vinegar. For fur- | rons, and of the public generally to our advertisement in 
ther particulars inquire of the subscriber on the premises. 
Terms of pivinent easy. 

Winthrop, February 25, W341. 


| the Yankee Farmer, Boston Courier, ard other papers. 
RUGGLES, NOURSE & MASON. 
Bos on and Worcester, April 14, 8241. f 18. 


WADSWORTH FOSTER. | 
Sif 


tural implements to | ’ 
{ 1087, 38, 39 & 40, aru the PREMIUMS for the BEST 


ment of the BOSTON AGRICULTURAL WARE| Werk in the Fienp, were awarded to competitors using 


| 


At the Ploughing Matches of the Agricultural Society, in 
the justly celebrated Agricultural Cowaty of Worcester, in 


Rugyles, Nourse & Mason's Ploughs ; aud although their 
ploag!: failed to receive the awrrd of the State Society's 
premion, ot the trial at Worcester, in the Autamn of 1840, 
they, nevertheless, had the higher sutisfaction of seeing all 
the (NINE) premiums for the best work in the field carried 
off by nine different ploughmen, whe performed their work 
with nine different Pioughs, made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, renning side by side, competing for the premiums 
with the same plough to which was awarded the State So 

ciety's premiam ; and itis here worthy of remark, that the 
said nine premiums were awarded by two full commitiees 





(of seven each) of the most inte/ligent and practical fur- 
mers, (whose occupation best qualities them to jndge cor- 
rectly in such matiers) and who were selected frou ditier- 
| ent parts of the country, aud appointed by the ‘Trustees of 
jthe County Agricultural Society. 

‘The eflect of their unremitted efforts to perfeet the plough 
has been to give them so wide and extensive a patronege, 
‘that they have been induced to open and connect with their 
| Manufactory, a Housr in boston, for the sale of their 
Ploughs, and other Agricultuial Tools and Machines. un- 
der the name of BOSTON AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE, (superintended personally by one of 
the firm) where they now offer at wholesale and retai/, 
not only the one SUPERIOR GREEN *woRD Plongh, but 
a variety, consisting of twenty-five different sizes, forms 
|and kinds, among which, are those udapted to all kinds 
‘and conditions of soil, and all modes, notions, and prin- 
ciples of ploughing and culture; together with an ex- 
tensive assortment of other Agriculture! and Hosticulture! 
Implements and Machines. 

ALL PLOUGI.S, and mony other articles offered by 
them are made under their own womediate care and tnspee- 
tion, by the best of workmen, (not employed by the job) 
whieh, with the machinery patented. and as yet used only 
by themselves, affording grext facilities for despatch, and 
enables them to offer to Farmers and Dealers, articles of a 
saperior quality, and on terms unusually liberal. 

April 16, 1841. 
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MAINE FARMER, 











THE STORM. 
Writ n during a storm at sea.—By Wittram Correr. 
O, thou, who erst thy friends to save, 
Exposed within their little bark, 
Dids‘t walk upon the stormy wave, 
And chide the tempest drear and dark— 


Thou art not less upon this sea, 
Than when thou was't on Galilee. 


The storm was raving mad and wild, 

The warring winds were on the deep, 
The restless sea with fury boiled, 

And threatened o'er thy friends to sweep; 
But trembling faith looked up to Thee, 
And all was calm on Galilee. 


Yon darkling cloud, that gathers fast 
The brooding horrors of the storm, 
That drives betore the impetuous blast, 
Rig with black anger’s seowling form— 
Ix but a messenger from Thee 
Who stormed o'er placid Galilee. 


That mormaring in the shrouds [ heart 
That deep-toned, hollow, distant moan ! 
Those solemn looks!—each mariner 
Standing in fixed suspense alone! 


And every breath is hushed—and we g 
Helpless as those on Galilee. 
* * * a * * * 


‘Tis past!—now on the sinking*waves, 
Our bouvant ship the storm ontrides; 
Fast o'er those yawning watery graves 
Fearless and strong again st.e glides, 
The same kind power has kept us free, 
That saved the bark on Galilee. 


Be thou my Pilot and my helm, 
My faithful compass and my chart, 
To guide to thine eternal realm, 
This weak and ever wandering heart— 
There to be near and like to Thee, 
Thou ancient one of Galilee.—Portland Tribune. 


Yn 
‘WHAT OF THE NIGHT »’ 

In the night of Thursday, before Gen. Harrison's 
death, he repeated the following verses from Isaiah, to 
one of his relations at his side, remarking that it had 
made an impression on his Mind which he had never 
been able to efface : 

*Isatan, 21 chap. 11 and 12 vs. 

Hecalleth to me out of Seir,JJWaichman, what of 
the night? Watchman, what of the night? 

The watchman said, the morning cometh, and also 
the might: ifye will inquire, inquire ye—return—come, 


Out of Seir he calleth mc—hear ye the word, 

W aking dreams of the past, which my spirit hath 
heard? 

‘*Watchman, what visions break forth on my sight? 

Watchman,’ it calls to me, “what of the night?” 


Now it steals o er my moments; what meaneth that 
sound, 

In my solitude calling strange echoes around? 

“Day sinks—the gray evening fast loses its light; 

Watehman, ob! watchman, say, what of the night?” 


“The night comes apace; but iis darkness and gloom 
Have no fright for my vision—no phantom of doom, 
The eye which hath quailed not in tempest and fight 
Which gazed on the day, shall look calm to the night! 


‘‘The night moveth on; but a morning shall spread 
Its orient flush o'er the realms of the dead— 
inquire thou, inquire thou, tor thou hast the right— 
The daviight is passing—i FEAR NOT THE NIGHT!” 
“Without particular reference te the Seriptural con- 
iexXt, or the logitimate signification or arrangement of 
the passage itself, the reader will perceive that we have 
uppropriated the expression to the circumstances under 
which it was preseuted— to that solemn presentiment 
ot the future which it was desigred to inspire—to that 
mystic consirnction which, wraped in strange thoughts, 
the mind of the distinguished man to whom it came, in 
language of awful admonition, but a few days before 
the chair of office was exchaug ed for the empty shroud! 
—Baitimore Patriot. 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 





WITHOUT CHARITY, | AM NOTHING. 

A writer in the Knickerbocker, (Dr. Democritus 
Humdrum, whose pleasaut style and pregnant thoughts 
vreatly belie bis sigmacure,) in a discourse upon Char- 
ity, justly remarks, that giving to the poor was not ex- 
actly the charity commended of Saint Paul. On the 
contrary, says he: Love toal!,is the charity which 
the apostle delighted to praise. Nothing is more dif- 
ficnit to attain. Mere neya'ive goodvature ts far from 
sufficient. We should set a watch on the smaliest de- 
tails of our conduct towards our fellows. ‘To glance 


carelessly at a deformed person, as we pass, instead of 


—. 
fixing a curious eye upon him, is charitable, A pity-|@ting habits, powerful minds are not lodged j . 
ing and attentive Took’ could painfully recall his pe caitable to ahale their operations. '9 bodies 
lortune to his mind, This is trivial, perhaps, but there} We, as a people are constantly Violating the plai 
are a thousand similar occasions constantly presenting |@nd obvious indication of nature, by using impto , 
themselves in which this spirit may be exercise, A {food improperly prepared, unsuitable clothing nag 
good heart will go far toward making a polite man, for | bly adjusted, and in a thousand other ways, Bat “4 
politeness, won though it often be as a mask by the | ture ts not taus to be trifled with with impunity; she 
| fa'se and the foul, is based on charity. Let os then | may be tardy to inflict penalties for her violated hes 
jabor strenuously to remove osperities from the path of | but she is sure and inexorable.— iner Spectator. | 
vur follows, and to make the wheels of society move | ———— ’ 
without any harsh grating or jolting. Choose your| Keep it before the Public.—A postmaster in Ohio po. 
topics, to avoid giving the slightest twinge of pain to | quests it to be kept before the public ‘that if any let 
lang listener : more than this, cast yourself before an|ter be concealed in a newspaper or pamphlet, or 
euvenomed shaft that you may see aimed at a sensi- | 4y endorsement or memorandom be made Upon a 
tive breast. Rejoice with the prosperous, for Cherity | ¢wspaper or pamphlet, that information may be car. 
envieth not ; weep with the afflicted. for she is kind. | ried at less than letter postage, the postmaster sha} 
Does man’s conduct admit of two interpretations, a not deliver the paper to the person to whom jt is sent 
good one anda bad, believe the good; for Charity | until single letter postage ts paid on every piece of 
thioketh no evil. Has he sinned against the right | which such package is composed.” The postinaster bis 
rales of the moralist; condemn him not undeard:| sworn to muke the charge, and if not paid, he must 
consider the circumstances under which he acted, and} return the package or paper to the office from which 
pallate if possible his offence ; for Charity rejoiceth |4t is sent, when it becomes the daty of the postmaster 
not in imquity. And if an enemy who has injured {there to discover, if possible, who sent it, and to cause 
you grievously, falls into your hands, parden him free- | @ fine of Five Dollars to be collected for such impo- 
ly, for Charity is not easily provoked, Sustain the | Sitton, ah 
weak, Encourage the timid. Defend the absent.| Frauds of this kind are said to be verv extensive, 
Have a tirm trust in tie good and the fair which are in | and in order to prevent them, postmasters are instruct- 
the heart of every man, and extend a helping hand to} ed to open and examine all transient or casual papers 
the erring mortal who seeks to retrace his wayward | that come to their offices for delivery.— Zanesville Ga- 
steps.—.4m. T'raveller, zelte, 


——p_—— 
CAST IRON CHURCH. 

The following is extracted from the London Me- 
chanic’s Magazine. 

‘St, George’s Church, Liverpool, is an object of | 
considerable interest for its tusie, and as having been 
nearly the first cast iron church erected in G. Britain. 

‘The whole of the frame woik of the windows, 

















| Oxford Woollen Manufactory. 
Vew Establishment. 
ILLET & BRIDGES are now having erected at Ox- 
ford (Craigies’ Mitls,) a commodious building for the 
purpose of Manufacturing Woollen Cloths from the raw 
material. Their machinery is of the latest and best con- 
j struction, and will be operated by experienced workmen. 
doors, roots, pulpit, and ornamental enrichments, oe Having visited and obtained information from the best man- 
of cast iron, The length is 113 feet; the breadth 47. \ gfcturers und dyers in the country, in addition to their 
It is ornamented by a eplendid cast iron window of} own experience, they feel warranted iu assaring the public 
stained glass.’ ‘that they can produce as good an article of domestic cloths, 
It is not, perhaps, generaly known that a great pro- | both as respects darability and neatness, as has yet been 
portion of the large manufactories erected in Eng- | made in the State. ‘They have spared no expense in ma- 
land within the last ten years, are all iron except the } chinery and will spare none in labor, and therefore feel cou- 
walls. And within two years past, several cottages | fident of giving perfect satisfaction to all who may favor 
and country villages have been put up near London, | them with their patronage. 
which are exclusively east iron; walls, doors, steps,/ Their mill is situated on the outlet of Thompson s pond, 
roofs, chimneys, sash, &c. a stream which is well known to furnish a constant supp!y 
In England where wood is dear and iron cheap, the | of water, which will enable them to prosecute their business 
first cost of such buildings is less than those of tim- } at all seasons without delay. wena 
ber. In durability aud beauty they are of course un-| _ ‘They will be ready to receive at ee po ne 
equalled. When once finished, such buildings require first oy June, aud will gaurantee all work to be cone } 
ood and workmanhke manner, and at the shortest notice. 
no repairs, and the most finely carved ornaments Cost po id th sible for all work. that goce 
little mote than plain easting. From the maouer of They bete themesiwes espenrs . 


, el 3 unfaithfally done. 
their construction, additions or subtractions can be The following will be their rices for manufacturing from 
made without injury to the materials, or to the appear- ° 8 P 


Wee i she ol is taken and cloth deliv- 

ance of the building, at any time.—Soulhern Christan et ee when thewo 
Ace Casimeres from 42 to 50 cts per yard, 
Common tulled cloth 30 to 87 1-2 ets. per yard, 
Blanketing, 1 1-8 wide, 17 to 20, 
White flannel 17 ets. 
Colored flannel 25 cts. 
Colored and pressed 25 cts. 
Satinet 30 to 37 1-2 and tind warp. 

In these days of improvement, nothing cries londer All woo! should he well washed on the sheep, and brot 
for reform than physica! education. The evils arisiNg }to the mill in the fleece. 
from the habits and fashious of community in respect Wool Manufactured on Shares. 


to physical training, do indé@ed @trike at the foundation y . ty spaeed. 
of our moral and political institutions; they are fest Wool Carded & Cloth Bresse : * 
making ns an effeminate, luxurious and sickly people;! GILLET & BRIDGES will also card wool and dress 
and we cen no more expeet to find strong efiicient| cloth in the best manner, and on as reasonable terms os 
minds, capable of contending successfully wiih ignor- |} any other establishment in this vicinity. 


Oxford, April 20, 1841. 


——<gii— 
PHYSICAL DEGENERACY. 

The article upou this subject on the first page, from 
the N. E. Farmer, we find in the Maine Farmer, ac- 
companied by some excellent remarks by the Editor of 
that paper 








ance and error,in effeminate and sickly vodies, than £18 
we can hoje to sce power.ul athletic hedies, which = 
are sustained by imullicrent ond ionatritious food. } 
History atiords ua numerous examples that the moral 
and intellectual powers of pations and tndividuals are 
strong in proportion to the soundness of their physica! 
condition, other things being the same. The ancients | 
were aware of this and modelled their insiututions; " ‘ -f pay. 
with direct reference to the motto, “mens sana in Cor} Price $2,00 a year. §2,50 will sghorun. org oR 
pore sano, a sound mind in a sound bady. jment is delayed beyond the year. A deduce aiid 
But in these days of physical degeneracy it is truly | cents will be made to those who pay CASH in 7 Sifore 
appalling to look abroad on society and observe the anda proportionable dedaction to those who pay a 
numerous engines of destruction, whieh under the tn- ‘the publication of the 26th namber, at which time pa) 
fluence of habit, fashion and indulgence, are operating } ment Is considered due. ’ om or 
to break down the bodily powers of orep, aud lo dex- | Any kind of produce, not liable ta be injured by ba . 
troy their constitutions; and it makes oue sick at heurt, | delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re 
to notice the direful ravages of these practices upon | cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. . 
the energy and healih of community. The lovely and | No paper will be discontinned unti) all arrearage* ~ 
beautiful arealmost everywhere pointed out us the | paid, except at the option of the publisher ; and whe 
Victims of disease. ‘The noble youth, fired by leuda- | payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more than 
ble ambition, after a series of preparations. just as he | have been received, should be paid for. 

is aboutto enter the field of usefulness, where he; O. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange &t., 
would be the pride of this triends and an ornament to} publishing Agent for that city 
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; : . ; and 
his country, is stricken down by ome fatar mulady.| All letters on business mast be free of at aga 
But itis not because ‘death loves a shining mark’ that | should be directed to the Pablisher at Winthrop. Win 

1 to VO ib- 


such fearful inroads are thus made upon nature's elite, | munications sent by mail should also be directed 





. - . . | 
bat it is Secause, under the influence of our degener. ! throp. 











